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Here in these pages is " The Real Man,** We may agree 
or disagree with his views^ but we have that satisfaction 
which passes aU others of knowing that it is the man him- 
self who speaks to us and not a hollow voice sounding Hke 
j^ that of a Greek actor from behind a mask,— Henry Cabot 

Lodge in Preface to *' Addresses and Messages** by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Foreword 

Eminent men are often distinguished from 
their fellows less by the possession of any 
one faculty or power than by the possession 
of a remarkable combination of powers. It 
is such a combination which characterizes 
Theodore Roosevelt and has given him his 
peculiar pre-eminence. The combination is 
of characteristics which seem to be conflicting 
and even contradictory: sobriety of judgment 
with great alertness of mind; passionate 
idealism in thought with patient conserva- 
tism in action; insight into and sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men conjoined 
to independence and individualism in thought 
and act ; a mind open to receive the opinions 
of others and great tenacity in holding to his 
own convictions ; ethical ideals which practical 
politicians have called impracticable with 
skill in politics which is the admiration and 
despair of practical politicians; ability to 
understand the unconscious or half conscious 
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life of a great people and to give such expres- 
sion to it that in his utterances they find their 
own better selves interpreted ; perfect willing- 
ness to utter truisms if they are needed with 
remarkable skill in selecting the time and 
place for utterance which makes them almost, 
if not quite, sensational; an apparently 
inexhaustible physical and intellectual energy 
which bestows life on his comrades rather 
than demands life from them; and a spirit of 
himianity which makes his phrase, "delighted 
to see you/' a real expression of a genuine 
feeling, the sincerity of which cannot be 
doubted. 

Such are some of the elements in this com- 
plex character which combine to make him 
the most popular man of our day, and to 
make thousands of men who have never seen 
or heard him anxious to come into personal 
relations with him. This volume of excerpts 
from his utterances will render such persons a 
good service. In its fragmentariness, it may 
be compared to the Letters of Thomas Car- 
lyle or John Stuart Mill, or to the Table-Talk 
of Martin Luther or Samuel T, Coleridge. 
For an understanding of the political or etbi- 1 

cal ideals of such a man one must read his 
completer utterances. But for a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the man himself, 
one desires correspondence, conversation, or, 
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in lieu of these, such fragmentary utterances 
as have been here brought together by one 
who understands and admires him. 

Lyman Abbott. 



"Live Thou in Nature •• 

Inscribed to T. R. — March 23, 1909 

BY RICHARD WATSON GILDBR 



Live thou in nature! Live 
With the stars and the winds; 

Take all the wild world can give. 
All thy free spirit finds, — 

II 

Finds while the seasons pour 

Their braveries at thy feet; 
When the ice-rimmed rivers roar. 

Or summer waves their rote repeat. 

Ill 

Let thy hushed heart take its fill 
Of the manifold voice of the trees. 

When leafless winter crowns the hill 
And shallow waters freeze. 

IV 

Let budding spring be thine. 
And autumn brown and debonair, — 

Days that darken and nights that shine,- 
Let all the round year be thy fare. 

ix 



**Love THou in Nature** 



Let not one full hour pass 

Fruitless for thee, in all its varied length; 
Take sweetness from the grass, 

Take from the storm its strength. 

VI 

Take beauty from the dawn, 
Patience from the sure seed's delay; 

Take gentleness from the light withdrawn. 
And every virtue from the wholesome day. 

The Outlook 
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Builders of the State 



He builds the State who to that task 
Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose pare; 

Who wears not virtue as a mask; 

He builds the State that shall endure — 

The State wherein each loyal son 

Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor, nobly won. 

And freedom's never-dying fires. 

From Builders of the State. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 
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IT is not diflficult to be virtuous in a cloistered Hegatiy« 
and negative way. Neither is it difficult ^^c'^J 
to succeed, after a fashion, in active life, 
if one is content to disregard the consider- 
ations which bind honorable and upright 
men. But it is by no means easy to combine 
honesty and efficiency ; and yet it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to do any work really 
worth doing. It is not hard, while sitting 
in one's study, to devise admirable plans for 
the betterment of politics and of social 
conditions ; but in practice it too often proves 
very hard to make any such plan work at 
all, no matter how imperfectly. Yet the 
effort must continually be made, tmder 
penalty of constant retrogression in our 
political life. — American Ideals. 



In the same way that we are the better The Bad 



for the deeds of our mighty men who have 
served the nation weU, so we are the worse 
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The Bad 
and the 
Oood 



The Glory 

and the 

Honor 

Inherited 

from 

Lincoln 



for the deeds and the words of those who 
have striven to bring evil on the land. — Ibid. 



We inherit from Lincoln and from the 
might of Lincoln's generation not merely 
the freedom of those who once were slaves; 
for we inherit also the fact of the freeing of 
them, we inherit the glory and the honor and 
the wonder of the deed that was done, no 
less than the actual restilts of the deed when 
done. The bells that rang at the passage 
of the Emancipation Proclamation still ring 
in Whittier's ode; and as men think over the 
real nature of the triumph then scored for 
humankind their hearts shall ever throb as 
they cannot over the greatest industrial 
success or over any victory won at a less cost 
than otirs. — Ibid. 



The 

Balefol- 
neas of 
Brutal In- 
difference 



Hard, brutal indifference to the right, and 
an equally brutal shortsightedness as to the 
inevitable results of corruption and injustice, 
are baleftil beyond meastire; and yet they are 
charactaristi/of a great many'^AmJcans 
who think themselves perfectly respectable, 
and who are considered thriving, prosperous 
men by their easy-going fellow-citizens. 

Ibid. 
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No man works such incalculable woe to a 
free country as he who teaches young men 
that one of the paths to glory, renown, and 
temporal success lies along the line of armed 
resistance to the Government, of its attempted 
overthrow. — Ibid. 
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of Incal- 

cuUble 

Woe 



The people that do harm in the end are 
not the wrong-doers whom all execrate; they 
are the men who do not do quite as much 
wrong, but who are applauded instead of 
being execrated. — Ibid. 



. . . the worst foes of America are the foes 
to that orderly liberty without which our 
Republic must speedily perish. The reck- 
less labor agitator who arouses the mob to 
riot and bloodshed is in the last analysis the 
most dangerous of the working-man's enemies. 
This man is a real peril; and so is his sym- 
pathizer, the legislator, who to catch votes 
denounces the judiciary and the miUtary 
because they put down mobs. — Ibid. 



Hum of 
the "Re- 
■pectable'* 
Wrong- 
doer 



RecUees 

Labor 

Agitation 

a Real 

Peril 



The man who is content to let politics go me 

from bad to worse, jesting at the corruption ^^^ 
of politicians, the man who is content to see 
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The the maladministration of justice without an 

^2^ immediate and resolute eflfort to reform it, 
is shirking his duty and is preparing the way 
for infinite woe in the futiu^. — Ibid. 



Such Men 

as Altgeld 

Wotdd 

Wreck 

the 

Repoblie 



WeMwt 
not be 
Blind 
Optimisti 



Free 

Trade no 
Panacea 



Every true American, every man who 
thinks, and who if the occasion comes is 
ready to act, may do weU to ponder upon the 
evil wrought by the lawlessness of the dis- 
orderiy classes when once they are able to 
elect their own chiefs to power. If the Gov- 
ernment generally got into the hands of men 
such as Altgeld, the Republic would go to 
pieces in a year ; and it would be right that it 
should go to pieces, for the election of such 
men shows that the people electing them are 
unfit to be entrusted with self-government. 

Ibid. 



We Americans have, on the whole, a right 
to be optimists; but it is mere folly to blind 
ourselves to the fact that there are some 
black clouds on the horizon of our futiu^. 

Ibid. 



No Populist who wishes a currency based 
on com and cotton stands in more urgent 
need of applied common sense than does the 
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man who believes that the adoption of any 
policy, no matter what, in reference to our 
foreign commerce, will cut that tangled knot 
of social well-being and misery at which the 
fingers of the London free-trader clutch as 
helplessly as those of the Berlin protectionist. 
Such a man represents individually an al- 
most imponderable element in the work and 
thought of the community ; but in the aggre- 
gate he stands for a real danger, because he 
stands for a feeling evident of late years 
among many respectable people. — Ibid. 



Free 

Trade no 

Pitnacem 



It is as true now as ever it was that no 
man and no nation shall live by bread alone. 
Thrift and industry are indispensable virtues ; 
but they are not all-sufficient. We must 
base our appeals for civic and national 
betterment on nobler groimds than those of 
mere business expediency. — Ibid. 



... a leisure class whose leisure simply means 
idleness is a curse to the commimity, and in 
so far as its members distinguish themselves 
chiefly by aping the worst — ^not the best — 
traits of similar people across the water, 
they become both comic and noxious ele- 
ments of the body politic. — Ibid, 
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Pfttriotifm We do not wish, in politics, in literature, 
Bt^ or in art, to develop that unwholesome 
parochial spirit, that over-exaltation of the 
little community at the expense of the great 
nation, which produces what has been de* 
scribed as the patriotism of the village, the 
patriotism of the belfiy. . . . The patriot- 
ism of the village or the belfry is bad, but the 
lack of aU patriotism is even worse. — Ibid. 



Miwhiflf The men who do iniquity in the name of 
H^^at patriotism, of reform, of Americanism, are 
"« merely one small division of the class that has 

always existed and will always exist, — the 
class of h3rpocrites and demagogues, the class 
that is always prompt to steal the watch- 
words of righteousness and use them in the 
interests of evil-doing. — Ibid^ 



Face We Americans have many grave problems 

They Are *^ solvc, many threatening evils to fight, and 
many deeds to do, if, as we hope and believe, 
we have the wisdom, the strength, the 
courage, and the virtue to do them. But we 
must face facts as they are. We must neither 
surrender ourselves to a foolish optimism, nor 
succtunb to a timid and ignoble pessimism. 

Ibid. 
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I wish to be distinctly understood on A«fk«i. 
one point. Americanism is a question of ^JJ^oo 
spirit, conviction, and purpose, not of creed «« creed 
or birthplace. The politician who bids for " 
the Irish or German vote, or the Irishman 
or German who votes as an Irishman or 
German, is despicable, for all citizens of this 
commonwealth shotild vote solely as Ameri- 
cans ; but he is not a whit less despicable than 
the voter who votes against a good American, 
merely because that American happens to 
have been bom in Ireland or Germany. 

Ibid. 



One may fall very far short of treason and The un- 



yet be an tmdesirable citizen in the com- 
mtmity. The man who becomes European- 
ized, who loses his power of doing good work 
on this side of the water, and who loses 
his love for his native land, is not a traitor; 
but he is a silly and tmdesirable citizen. He 
is as emphatically a noxious element in otir 
body politic as is the man who comes here 
from abroad and remains a foreigner. Noth- 
ing will more quickly or more siu^ly dis- 
qualify a man from doing good work in the 
world than the acquirement of that flaccid 
habit of mind which its possessors style cos- 
mopolitanism. — Ibid. 



dednble 
Citizen 
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scottiidNis There are plenty of scotindrels always 
Beutue ready to try to belittle reform movements 
Rtform or to bolster up existing iniqtiities in the 
name of Americanism; but this does not 
alter the fact that the man who can do most 
in this cotmtry is and must be the man whose 
Americanism is most sincere and intense. 
Outrageous though it is to use a noble idea 
as the cloak for evil, it is still worse to assail 
the noble idea itself because it can thus be 
used. — Ibid. 



The We maintain that it is an outrage, in voting 

^j^^^;^' for a man for any position, whether State 
or national, to take into accoimt his religious 
faith, provided only he is a good American, 
When a secret society does what in some 
places the American Protective Association 
seems to have done, and 4ries to proscribe 
Catholics both politically and socially, the 
members of such society show that they 
themselves are as utterly tm-American, as 
alien to otu* school of political thought, as 
the worst immigrants who land on our 
shores. Their conduct is equally base and 
contemptible; they are the worst foes of our 
public-school system, because they strengthen 
the hands of its tiltramontane enemies; they 
should receive the hearty condemnation of 
all Americans who are truly patriotic. — Ibid. 
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It is tirgently necessary to check and tok««p 
regulate otir immigration, by much more JJ^SJ^Il 
drastic laws than now exist; and this shotild *«* 

be done both to keep out laborers who tend 
to depress the labor market, and to keep out 
races which do not assimilate readily with 
our own, and unworthy individuals of all 
races — ^not only criminals, idiots, and paupers 
but anarchists of the Most and O'Donovan 
Rossa type. — Ibid. 



Know-nothingism, in any form, is as utterly Know- 
un-American as foreignism. It is a base out- ^®*''*"«^ 
rage to oppose a man because of his religion Amtrican 
or birthplace, and all good citizens will 
hold any such effort in abhorrence. A Scan- 
dinavian, a German, or an Irishman who has 
really become an American has the right to 
stand on exactly the same footing as any 
native-bom citizen in the land, and is just as 
much entitled to the friendship and support, 
social and political, of his neighbors. — Ibid. 



No amotmt of intelligence and no amotmt BMeidMii 

lye Base 
Reiulti 



of energy will save a nation which is not ^^•^•■^ 



honest, and no government can ever be a 
permanent success if administered in accord- 
ance with base ideals. — Ibid, 
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Act un- The prime thing that every man who takes 
hjBiaaA ^^ interest in politics shotild remember is 
and Sweat that he must act and not merely criticise the 
actions of others. It is not the man who sits 
by his fireside reading his evening paper, and 
saying how bad oiir politics and politicians 
are, who will ever do an3rthing to save us; 
it is the man who goes out into the rough 
htirly-burly of the caucus, the primary, and 
the political meeting, and there faces his fel- 
lows on eqtial terms. The real service is ren- 
dered, not by the critic who stands aloof 
from the contest, but by the man who enters 
into it and bears his part as a man should 
undeterred by the blood and the sweat. 

Ibid. 



"My The party man who offers his allegiance 

SS'or ^o party as an excuse for blindly following his 
Wrong" party, right or wrong, and who fails to try to 
Watch- make that party in any way better, commits 
^^ a crime against the cotmtry; and a crime 
qtiite as serious is committed by the inde- 
pendent who makes his independence an 
excuse for easy self-indtilgence, and who 
thinks that when he says he belongs to neither 
party he is excused from the duty of taking 
part in the practical work of party organ- 
izations, — Ibid. 
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It is a pleasant but a dangerous thing to 
associate merely with cultivated, refined men 
of high ideals and sincere purpose to do right, 
and to^think that one has done all one's duty 
by discussing politics with such associates. 
It is a good thing to meet men of this stamp, 
indeed it is a necessary thing for we thereby 
brighten our ideals, and keep in toudi with 
the people who are unselfish in their pur- 
poses; but if we associate with such men 
exclusively we can accomplish nothing. The 
actual battle must be fought out on other and 
less pleasant fields. — Ibid. 
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An ardent yotmg reformer is very apt to Rcformiiic 
try to begin by reforming too much. He *<»**«* 
needs always to keep in mind that he has got 
to serve as a sergeant before he assumes the 
duties of commander-in-chief. — Ibid. 



An educated man must not go into politics 
as such; he must go in simply as an American; 
and when he is once in, he will speedily realize 
that he must work very hard indeed, or he 
will be upset by some other American, with 
no education at aU, but with much nattual 
capacity. — Ibid. 
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Amerkau We Americans can only do otir allotted 

^^ task well if we face it steadily and bravely. 

Shoulder seeing but not fearing the dangers. Above 

Shoulder sJl wc must Stand shoulder to shoulder, not 

asking as to the ancestry or creed of our 

comrades, but only demanding that they be 

in very truth Americans, and that we all 

work together, heart, hand, and head, for the 

honor and the greatness of our common 

cotmtry. — Ibid. 
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The The tone of a portion of the press of the 

Jofrt^ cotmtry toward public men, and especially 
Kewe- toward political opponents, is degrading, all 
forms of coarse and noisy slander being ap- 
parently considered legitimate weapons to 
employ against men of the opposite party or 
faction. Unfortimately, not a few of the 
journals that pride themselves upon being 
independent in politics, and the organs of 
cultivated men, betray the same character- 
istics in a less coarse but qtiite as noxious 
form. All these journals do great harm by 
accustoming good citizens to see their public 
men, good and bad, assailed indiscrimin- 
ately as scotmdrels. The effect is twofold: 
the citizen learning, on the one hand, to 
disbelieve any statement he sees in any 
newspaper, so that the attacks on evil lose 
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their edge ; and on the other gradually acquir- me 

ing a deep-rooted beUef that aU pubUc men ^^^tJSS 
are more or less bad. In consequence, his ^•^^ 
political instinct becomes hopelessly blurred, 
and he grows unable to tell the good represen- 
tative from the bad. — Ibid. 
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As for the other newspapers, those of potent 
frankly ''sensational" character, such as the '*"*y^ 
two which at present claim to have the largest 
circulation in New York, there is small need 
to characterize them ; they form a very great 
promotive to public corruption and private 
vice, and are on the whole the most potent 
of all the forces for evil which are at work iq 
the city. — Ibid. 



All journalists, all writers, for the very HoBzcue 
reason that they appreciate the vast possi- vkteM 
bilities of their profession, should bear writing 
testimony against those who deeply discredit 
it. Offences against taste and morals, which 
are bad enough in a private citizen, are 
infinitely worse if made into instruments for 
debauching the commtuiity through a news- 
paper. Mendacity, slander, sensationalism, 
inanity, vapid triviality, all are potent factors 
for the debauchery of the public mind and 
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HoBxcuse conscience. The excuse advanced for vicious 
^otts writing, that the public demands it and that 
writiiif the demand must be supplied, can no more be 
admitted than if it were advanced by the 
purveyors of food who sell poisonous adul- 
terations. — Sorbonne Address. 



XheBrii Of all the forces that tend for evil in a 
sLoMtioiua great city like New York, probably none are 
Pr«w so potent as the sensational papers. Until 
one has had experience with them it is 
diflficult to realize the reckless indifference to 
truth or decency displayed by papers such as 
the two that have the largest circulation in 
New York City. Scandal forms the breath of 
the nostrils of such papers, and they are quite 
as ready to create as to describe it. To 
sustain law and order is htundrum and does 
not readily lend itself to flaunting woodcuts; 
but if the editor will stoop, and make his 
subordinates stoop, to raking the gutters of 
human depravity, to upholding the wrong- 
doer, and furiously assailing what is upright 
and honest, be can make money, just as 
other types of pander make it. The man 
who is to do honorable work in any form of 
civic politics must make up his mind (and 
if he is a man of properly robust character 
he will make it up without diflficulty) to treat 
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the assattlts of papers like these with absolute tim bto 
indifference, and to go his way unheeding, sematio^ 
Indeed he will have to make up his mind to pt*** 
be criticised, sometimes justly, and more 
often unjustly, even by decent people; and 
he must not be so thin-skinned as to mind such 
criticism overmuch. — American Ideals. 



No man ever really learned from books Book 
how to manage a governmental system. ®****^*'* 
Books are admirable adjuncts, and the states- 
man who has carefidly studied them is far 
more apt to do good work than if he had not ; 
but if he has never done anything but study 
books he will not be a statesman at all. 

Ibid. 



No government that cannot command the Not too 



much 



respectful support of the best thinkers is in phiioiophy 
an entirely soimd condition ; but it is well to 
keep in mind the remark of Frederick the 
Great, that if he wished to punish a province, 
he would allow it to be governed by the 
philosophers. — Ibid. 



The much-lauded intelligent voter — ^the Q»«w 
man of cultured mind, liberal education, and 
excellent intentions — ^at times performs ex- 
ceedingly queer antics. — Ibid. 



i8 
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The 

Tenderfoot 
in Politics 



President 
and 
Vice- 
President 
Should Be 
in Accord 



Thinking 
Nationally 



Our more intellectual men often shrink 
from the raw coarseness and the eager strug- 
gle of political life as if they were women. 
Now, however refined and virtuous a man 
may be, he isiyet entirely out of place in the 
American body-politic unless he is himself 
of sufficiently coarse fibre and virile character 
to be more angered than hurt by an insult 
or injury ; the timid good form a most useless 
as well as a most despicable portion of the 
community. Again, when a man is heard 
objecting to taking part in politics because it 
is ''low,*' he may be set down as either a 
fool or a coward : it wotdd be quite as sen- 
sible for a militiaman to advance the same 
statement as an excuse for refusing to assist 
in quelling a riot. — Ibid. 



It is an imhealthy thing to have the Vice- 
President and President represented by prin- 
ciples so far apart that the succession of one 
to the place of the other means a change as 
radical as any possible party overturn. — Ibid. 



It is well indeed for our land that we of 
this generation have at last learned to think 
nationally, and, no matter in what State 
we live, to view our whole cotmtry with the 
pride of personal possession. — Ibid. 
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I do not see how bribe-taking among legis- poutkknB 
lators can be stopped until the pubKc con- '*]J^^e 
science becomes awake to the matter. Then 
it will stop fast enough; for just as soon as 
politicians realize that the people are in 
earnest in wanting a thing done, they make 
haste to do it. — Ibid. 



The one great reason for our having suc- 
ceeded as no other people ever has, is to be 
found in that common sense which has enabled 
us to preserve the largest possible individual 
freedom on the one hand, while showing an 
equally remarkable capacity for combination 
on the other. We have committed plenty of 
faults, but we have seen and remedied them. 
Our very doctrinaires have usually acted 
much more practically than they have talked. 

Life of Gouverneur Morris. 



AmtricAii 

Common 

Sense 



The leaders of thought and of action grope 
their way forward to a new Ufe, realizing, 
sometimes dimly, sometimes clear-sightedly, 
that the life of material gain, whether for a 
nation or an individual, is of value only as a 
foundation, only as there is added to it the 
uplift that comes from devotion to loftier 
ideals. — Sorbonne Address. 



Leaden of 
Thought 
and 
Action 
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The No man who supported slavery can ever 

Opposition jj^yg g^ clear and flawless title to our regard; 
Slavery and thosc who opposed it merit, in so far, 
the highest honor; but the opposition to it 
sometimes took forms that can be considered 
only as the vagaries of Itmacy. The only 
hope of abolishing it lay, first in the estab- 
lishment and then in the preservation of the 
Union ; and if we had at the outset dissolved 
into a knot of struggUng anarchies, it would 
have entailed an amotmt of evil both on our 
race and on all North America, compared to 
which the endurance of slavery for a century 
or two would have been as nothing. — Ibid. 



«( 



vae There was never another great struggle, in 

u^fai ^® ^^^ productive of good to mankind, where 
the French the tools and methods by which that end was 
won were so wholly vile as in the French 
Revolution. Alone among movements of the 
kind, it brought forth no leaders entitled to 
otir respect; none who were both great and 
good; none even who were very great, save, 
at its beginning, strange, strong, crooked 
Mirabeau, and at its close the towering world- 
genius who sprang to power by its means, 
wielded it for his own selfish purposes, and 
dazzled all nations over the wide earth by 
the glory of his strength and splendor. — Ibid^ 
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The poorest way to face Ufe is to face it -Twittod 
with a sneer. There are many men who ^^j,^ 
feel a kind of twisted pride in cjmicism ; there 
are many who confine themselves to criticism 
of the way others do what they themselves 
dare not even attempt. There is no more 
unhealthy being, no man less worthy of 
respect, than he who either really holds, 
or feigns to hold, an attitude of sneering 
disbelief toward all that is great and lofty, 
whether in achievement or in that noble 
effort which, even if it fails, comes second to 
achievement. — Ibid. 



Let those who have, keep, let those who chanctaf 
have not, strive to attain, a high standard *^^^' ^ 
of cultivation and scholarship. Yet let us 
remember that these stand second to certain 
other things. There is need of a sotmd body, 
and even more need of a sound mind. But 
above mind and above body stands character 
-the sum of those quaHtiL which we mean 
when we speak of a man's force and courage, 
of his good faith and sense of honor. — Ibid. 



The Monroe Doctrine is a declaration that what the 
there must be no territorial aggrandizement 21^^^ 
by any ng^-Americon povf^ at the expense ^ 



w 
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What the of any American power on American soil. 
D^^'SiL It is in no wise intended as hostile to any 
^ nation in the Old World. Still less is it 

intended to give cover to any aggression by 
one New World power at the expense of any 
other. It is simply a step, and a long step, 
toward assuring the universal peace of the 
world by securing the possibility of per- 
manent peace on this hemisphere. 
Addresses and Messages. 



Beuef ia The Monroe Doctrine is not international 
Monroe ^^"^^ ^^^ though I think one day it may be- 
Doctrine comc such, this is not necessary as long as it 
remains a cardinal feature of our foreign 
policy and as long as we possess both the will 
and the strength to make it effective. This 
last point, my fellow-citizens, is all important, 
and is one which as a people we can never 
aflEord to forget. I believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine with all my heart and soul; I am 
conviQced that the immense majority of our 
fellow-countrymen so believe in it; but I 
would infinitely prefer to see us abandon it 
than to see us put it forward and bluster 
about it, and yet fail to build up the eflficient 
fighting strength which in the last resort can 
alone make it respected by any strong foreign 
power whose interest it may ^y^x happen to 
be to violate it. — Ibid, 
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It is a matter of serious concern to every False 
college man, and, indeed, to every man who thJiIio^e 
believes in the good effects of a liberal edu- Doctrine 
cation, to see the false views which seem to 
obtain among so many of the leaders of edu- 
cated thought, not only upon the Monroe 
Doctrine, but upon every question which 
involves the existence of a feeling of robust 
Americanism, Every educated man who 
puts himself out of touch with the current 
of American thought, and who on conspicu- 
ous occasions assumes an attitude hostile 
to the interest of America, is doing what he 
can to weaken the influence of educated 
men in American Ufe. — American Ideals. 



The Monroe Doctrine is not a question of The 

law at all. It is a question of policy. It is ^^l 
a question to be considered not only by »®** 

* m ft - . . -r Qutstion 

statesmen, but by all good atizens. Law- ofL«w 
yers, as lawyers, have absolutely nothing 
whatever to say about it. To argue that 
it cannot be recognized as a principle of in- 
ternational law, is a mere waste of breath. 
Nobody cares whether it is or is not so re- 
cognized, any more than any one cares 
whether the Declaration of Independence 
and Washington's farewell address are so 
recognized, — Ibid, 
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BoMtiac Boasting and bltistering are as objection- 
^^^^gtming ^^^^ among nations as among individuals, 
objectioa- and the public men of a great nation owe 
it to their sense of national self-respect to 
speak courteously of foreign jKDwqgj just 
as a brave and self-respecting man treats all 
around him courteously. But though to 
boast is bad, and causelessly to insult another, 
worse; yet worse than all is it to be guilty 
of boasting, even without insult, and when 
called to the proof to be unable to make such 
boasting good. There is a homely old adage 
which runs: "Speak softly and carry a big 
stick; you will go far." If the American 
nation will speak softly, and yet build, and 
keep at a pitch of the highest training, a 
thoroughly efficient navy, the Monroe Doc- 
trine will go far. — Addresses and Messages. 



Advance We need have scant patience with that 
stendardt siUy cjmicism which insists that kindliness 
of character only accompanies weakness of 
character. On the contrary, just as in pri- 
vate life many of the men of strongest charac- 
ter are the very men of loftiest and most 
exalted morality, so I believe that in national 
life as the ages go by we shall find that the 
permanent national types will more and 
more tend towards those in which, while the 
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intellect stands high, character stands higher; 
in which rugged strength and courage, rugged 
capacity to resist wrongful aggression by 
others, will go hand in hand with a lofty 
scorn of doing wrong to others. This is the 
type of Timoleon, of Hampden, of Washing- 
ton, and Lincoln. These were as good men, 
and disinterested and tmselfish men, as ever 
served a state, and they were also as strong 
men as ever fotmded or saved a state. Surely 
such examples prove that there is nothing 
Utopian in our effort to combine justice and 
strength in the same nation. The really high 
civilizations must themselves supply the anti- 
dote to the self-indtdgence and love of ease 
which they tend to produce. — Oxford Address. 



Adrance 
inBthkal 
Staiidanta 



I hold that the laws of morality which 
shotdd govern individuals in their dealings 
one with the other are just as binding con- 
cerning nations in their dealings one with the 
other. The application of the moral law 
must be different in the two cases, because in 
one case it has, and in the other it has not, the 
sanction of a civil law with force behind it. 
The individual can depend for his rights upon 
the courts, which themselves derive their 
^orce from th© police jKDwer of the state. The 

iiation can depend upQxx nothing gf th^ kind; 



Intenia- 

tional 

DotiM 
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Interna- and therefore, as things are now, it is the 
Duties highest duty of the most advanced and freest 
peoples to keep themselves in such a state of 
readiness as to forbid to any barbarism or 
despotism the hope of arresting the progress 
of the world by striking down the nations 
that lead in that progress. — Ibid. 



canyinf I bclieve that we of the great civilized na- 
Toi!^^ tions of to-day have a right to feel that long 
careers of achievement lie before our several 
coimtries. To each of us is vouchsafed the 
honorable privilege of doing his part, however 
small, in that work. Let us strive hardily 
for success even if by so doing we risk failure, 
spuming the poorer sotds of small endeavor 
who know neither failure nor success. Let us 
hope that our own blood shall continue in the 
land, that our children and children's child- 
ren to endless generations shall rise to take our 
places and play a mighty and dominant part 
in the world. But whether this be denied or 
granted by the years we shall not see, let at 
least the satisfaction be ours that we have 
carried onward the lighted torch in our own 
day and generation. If we do this, then, as 
our eyes dose and we go out into the dark- 
ness, and other hands grasp the torch, at 
least we can say that our part has b^e^ ]}QVU9 
well and valiantly.— /Wrf, 



II 

National Life and 
Character 



afj 



For thou art founded in the eternal fact 

That every man doth greaten with the act 

Of freedom; and doth strengthen with the weight 

Of duty; and diviner moulds his fate, 

By sharp experience taught the thing he lacked, 

God*s pupil; thy large maxim framed, though late, 

Who masters best himself best serves the State. 

From My Country. 

G. £. WOODBERRY. 
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O republic can permanently endure when - ib the 
its politics are corrupt and base; and ^^^^^ 
the spoils system, the application in political spoiif a 
life of the degrading doctrine that to the SS^ 
victor belong the spoils, produces corruption 
and degradation. The man who is in jKDlitics 
for the offices might just as well be in politics 
for the money he can get for his vote, so far 
as the general good is concerned. 

American Ideals. 



The spoils-monger and spoils-seeker in- spoUt- 
variably breed the bribe-taker and bribe- i^^b^ 
giver, the embezzler of public fimds and Takett 
the corrupter of voters. Civil service reform 
is not merely a movement to better the pub- 
lic service. It achieves this end too ; but its 
main purpose is to raise the tone of public 
life, and it is in this direction that its effects 
have been of incalculable good to the whole 

commimity. — Ibid. 
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Be Ready 

forth* 

Rottgh- 

and- 

Tumble 



It is not only necessary that a man shall 
be good and possess the desire to do decent 
things, but it is also necessary that he shall 
be courageous, practical, and efficient, if his 
work is to amount to anything. There is a 
good deal of rough-and-tumble fighting in 
Congress, as there is in all our jKDlitical life, 
and a man is entirely out of place in it if he 
does not jXDSsess the virile qualities, and if he 
fails to show himself ready and able to hit 
back when assailed. Moreover, he must be 
alert, vigorous, and intelligent if he is going 
to make his work count. — Ibid. 



Keep an Evcry man interested in decent govem- 
your^" ment should keep an eye on his Congressman 
congresa- and scc how he votes on the question of 
appropriations for the Commission. — Ibid. 



man 



congresi- Each Congressman should be made to feel 
Be Held to that it is his duty to support the law, and that 
Account he jj^ be held to accotmt if he fails to support 
it.— Ibid. 



The Man 

Who 

Whines 



The worst lesson that can be taught a 
man is to rely upon others and to whine over 
his suflEerings. — Ibid, 
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The opposition to the reform is generally onwtitioii 
well led by skilled paxliamentarians, and *®**'*^™ 
they fight with the vindictiveness natural to 
men who see a chance of striking at the in- 
stitution which has baflSed their ferocious 
greed. As a rule, the rank and file are com- 
posed of politicians who could not rise in 
public life because of their attitude on any 
public question, and who derive most of 
their power from the skill with which they 
manipulate the patronage of their districts. 
These men have a gift at oflBce-mongering, 
just as other men have a peculiar knack in 
picking pockets; and they are joined by all 
the honest dull men who vote wrong out of 
pure ignorance, and by a very few sincere 
and intelligent, but wholly misguided people. 

Ibid. 



As the people of a State grow more and The 



more intelligent the State itself may be able 
to play a larger and larger part in the life 
of the commtmity, while at the same time 
individual effort may be given a freer and 
less restricted movement along certain lines; 
but it is utterly unsafe to give the State 
more than the minimum of power just so 
long as it contains masses of men who can 
be moved by the pleas and denunciations of 
the average Socialist leader of to-day. — Ibid. 



Power of 
the Stote 
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No 

RemoTili 
Without 
Canse 



. . . the fact that api)ointments and re- 
movals for political reasons in places where 
the duties are wholly non-political cannot be 
defended by any man who looks at public 
affairs from the proper standi)oint. — Ibid. 



The 
Thrifty 
Oood 
Citizens 



There are plenty of ugly things about 
wealth and its possessors in the present age, 
and I suppose there have been in all ages. 
There are many rich people who so utteriy 
lack patriotism, or show such sordid and 
selfish traits of character, or lead such mean 
and vacuous lives, that all right-minded men 
must look upon them with angry contempt; 
but, on the whole, the thrifty are apt to be 
better citizens than the thriftless; and the 
worst capitalist cannot harm laboring men 
as they are harmed by demagogues. — Ibid. 



Adminis* 
tration 



ooodLawi Something can be done by good laws; 

Honest ^^ore Can be done by honest administration 
of the laws; but most of all can be done by 
frowning resolutely upon the preachers of 
vague discontent ; and by upholding the true 
doctrine of self-reliance, self-help, and self- 
mastery. — Ibid. 
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The Monroe Doctrine may be briefly de- Nowiih 
fined as forbidding European encroachment ^^^'li 
on American soil. It is not desirable to univ«»«i 

Protocto* 

define it so rigidly as to prevent our taking nf 

into account the varying degrees of national 
interest in var3ring cases. The United States 
has not the slightest wish to establish a 
universal protectorate over other American 
States, or to become responsible for their 
misdeeds. If one of them becomes involved 
in an ordinary quarrel with a European 
power, such quarrel must be settled between 
them by any one of the usual methods. But 
no European State is to be allowed to aggran- 
dize itself on American soil at the expense 
of any American State. Furthermore, no 
transfer of an American colony from one 
European State to another is to be permitted, 
if, in the judgment of the United States, 
such transfer would be hostile to its own 
interests. — Ibid. 



The United States ought not to permit no 

any great military powers, which have no p^,JJ^ 
foothold on this continent, to establish such American 

Soil 

foothold; nor should they permit any ag- 
grandizement of those who already have 
possessions on the continent. We do not 
wish to bring ourselves to a position where 
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No * we'shall have to emulate the European system 
Po^^e^T^n ^^ enormous armies. Every true patriot, 
Americaa every man of statesman-like habit, should 
look forward to the day when not a single 
Etu^opean power will hold a foot of American 
soil. At present it is not necessary to take 
the position that no Etm^pean power shall 
hold American territory; but it certainly 
will become necessary, if the timid and selfish 
"peace at any price" men have their way, 
and if the United States fails to check at 
the outset Etu-opean aggrandizement on this 
continent. — Ibid. 



Lore an Lovc of country is an elemental virtue. 
Virtue ^^ love of homc, or like honesty or courage. 

Ibid. 



Sooth The history of most of the South American 

stotw^to republics has been both mean and bloody; 
^^^^^, but there is at least a chance that they may 
own Lines dcvclop, after infinite tribulations and suffer- 
ing, into a civilization quite as high and stable 
as that of such a European power as Portu- 
gal. But there is no such chance for any 
tropical American colony owned by a North- 
em Etu-opean race. It is distinctly in the 
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interest of civilization that the present States sooth 
in the two Americas should develop along ^^J^T^ 
their own lines, and however desirable it is Dtreiop 
that many of them should receive European ^i^unes 
immigration, it is highly tmdesirable that any 
of them should be under European control. 

Ibid. 



No nation can achieve real greatness if uonuty 
its people are not both essentially moral and *"* 

essentially manly; both sets of qualities are 
necessary. It is an admirable thing to pos- 
sess refinement and cultivation, but the 
price is too dear if they must be paid for 
at the cost of the rugged fighting qualities 
which make a man able to do a man's work 
in the world, and which make his heart beat 
with that kind of love of country which is 
shown not only in readiness to try to make 
her civic life better, but also to stand up 
manfully for her when her honor and in- 
fluence are at stake in a dispute with a 
foreign power. A heavy responsibility rests 
on the educated man. It is a double dis- 
credit to him to go wrong, whether his 
shortcomings take the form of shirking his 
every-day civic duties, or of abandonment 
of the nation's rights in a foreign quarrel. 

Ibid. 
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Two Kindt We need not concern ourselves with the 
toericau ^^W^ cducated man, the American who 
deliberately takes up his permanent abode 
abroad, whether in London or Paris; he is 
usually a man of weak character, unfitted to 
do good work either abroad or at home, who 
does what he can for his country by reliev- 
ing it of his presence. But the case is other- 
wise with the American who stays at home, 
and tries to teach the youth of his country 
to disbelieve in the country's rights, as 
against other cotmtries, and to regard it as 
the sign of an enlightened spirit to decry 
the assertion of those rights by force of 
arms. — Ibid. 



What Undoubtedly in every progressive society 

Site*** there must be a certain sacrifice of individ- 
uals, so that there must be a certain propor- 
tion of failtu^s in every generation; but 
the actual facts of life prove beyond shadow 
of doubt that the extent of this sacrifice has 
nothing to do with the rapidity or worth of 
the progress. The nations that make most 
progress may do so at the expense of ten or 
fifteen individuals out of a hundred, whereas 
the nations that make least progress, or even 
go backwards, may sacrifice almost every 
man out of the hundred. — Ibid. 
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It is an evil thing for any man of educa- 
tion to forget that education should in- 
tensify patriotism, and that patriotism must 
not only be shown by striving to do good 
to the cotmtry from within, but by readiness 
to uphold its interests and honor, at any cost, 
when menaced from without. — Ibid. 



Bdftcation 

Should 

Intensify 

Patriotiim 



We are a great peaceful nation; a nation 
of merchants and manufacturers, of farmers 
and mechanics ; a nation of working-men, who 
labor incessantly with head or hand. It is 
idle to talk of such a nation ever being led 
into a cotu-se of wanton aggression or conflict 
with military powers by the possession of a 
suflBdent navy. — Ibid. 



AOreftt 

Peftceful 

Nation 



It is foolish to look at the future with blind Look Facts 
and careless optimism; quite as foolish as to ^^^^ia^^ 
gaze at it only through the dun-colored mists 
that surround the preachers of pessimism. 
It is always best to look facts squarely in 
the face, without blinking them, and to 
remember that, as has been well said, in the 
long run even the most uncomfortable truth 
is a safer companion than the pleasantest 
falsehood. — Ibid. 
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One-* Every decent Englishman is devoted to 

^^^ his country, first, last, and all the time. An 
Englishman may or may not dislike America, 
but he is invariably for England and against 
America when any question arises between 
them; and I heartily respect him for so being. 
Let our own people of the partially colonial 
type copy this peculiarity and it will be much 
to their credit. — Ibid. 



TWnk Whether the future holds good or evil for 

us does not, it is true, alter our duty in the 
present. We must stand up valiantly in the 
fight for righteousness and wisdom as we see 
them, and must let the event ttun out as it 
may. Nevertheless, even though there is 
little use in pondering over the future, most 
men of intelligence do ponder over it at 
times, and if we think of it at all, it is well 
to think clearly. — Ibid. 



The White The wholc civilization of the future owes 
S^try ^ ^^^^ ^^ gratitude greater than can be 
expressed in words to that democratic i)olicy 
which has kept the temperate zones of the 
new and the newest worlds a heritage for 
the white people. — Ibid. 



■ 
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The habit of useftil self-sacrifice may be utefniand 
developed by civilization in a great society ^*s^ 
as well as by military training in a regiment, sacrifice 
The habit of useless self-sacrifice may also, 
unfortunately, be developed; and those who 
practise it are but one degree less noxious 
than the individuals who sacrifice good people 
to bad. — Ibid. 



All religions, and all forms of religions, in The Ham 
which the principle of asceticism receives ^^^ 
any marked development are positively 
antagonistic to the development of the social 
organism. They are against its interests. 

Ibid. 



Love of order, ability to fight well and Fight wei; 
breed well, capacity to subordinate the in- *"*^^^ 
terests of the individual to the interests of 
the community, these and similar rather 
htundrum qualities go to make up the sum 
of social efficiency. The race that has them 
is sure to overttun the race whose members 
have brilliant intellects, but who are cold 
and selfish and timid, who do not breed well 
or fight well, and who are not capable of 
disinterested love of the community. — Ibid, 
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Hiiii. There is no use in blinding ourselves to 

^^^ certain of the tendencies and results of our 
•ton high-pressure civilization. Some very omi- 

nous facts have become more and more 
apparent during the present century, in 
which the social movement of the white race 
has gone on with such tmexampled and ever- 
accelerating rapidity. The rich have un- 
doubtedly grown richer; and, while the most 
careful students are inclined to answer with 
an emphatic negative the proposition that the 
poor have grown poorer, it is nevertheless 
certain that there has been a large absolute, 
though not relative, increase of poverty, and 
that the very poor tend to huddle in im- 
mense masses in the cities. Even though 
these masses are, relatively to the rest of the 
population, smaller than they formerly were, 
they constitute a standing menace, not 
merely to our prosperity, but to our existence. 

Ibid. 



The There is, in certain points, a very evident 

^JJ^ incompatibility of interest between the farmer 
Working- ^jjo wishcs to scll his product at a high rate, 
and the working-man who wishes to buy that 
product at a low rate ; but the success of the 
capitalist, and especially of the banker, is 
conditioned upon the prosperity of both 
working-man and farmer. — Ibid. 
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We need intellect, and there is no reason chuactM 
why we should not have it together with i,^^ 
character; but if we must choose between the 
two we choose character without a moment's 
hesitation. — Ibid. 



It is not exactly clear how a rise in the High and 
prices both of what one producer sells an- p^^ 
other, and of what he in return buys from 
that other, can somehow make both of them 
rich, and relax the strain of competition. 
Certainly in the present century, competition 
has been just as severe in times of high 
prices, and some of the periods of greatest 
prosperity have coincided with the periods of 
very low prices. There is reason to believe 
that low prices are ultimately of great bene- 
fit to the wage-earners. A rise in prices 
generally injures them. — Ibid. 



The economic man in England, Holland, Nations 
and the United * States has for several cen- capitaiuta 
turies proved a much better fighter than the ^ f <>* 
martial emotionalist of the Spanish countries. 
It is Spain which is now decajdng; not the 
nations with capitalists. — Ibid. 



Decay 
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The prosperity of the wage-earning class 
is more imi)ortant to the State than the pros- 
perity of any other class in the commtinity, 
for it numbers within its ranks two thirds 
of the people of the community. The fact 
that modem society rests upon the wage- 
earner, whereas ancient society rested ui)on 
the slave, is of such transcendent importance 
as to forbid any exact comparison between 
the two, save by way of contrast. — Ibid. 



If our population decreases; if we lose the 
virile, manly qualities, and sink into a nation 
of mere hucksters, putting gain over national 
honor, and subordinating everything to mere 
ease of life; then we shall indeed reach a 
condition worse than that of the ancient civ- 
ilizations in the years of their decay. — Ibid. 



Bdncatioii Remember always that the securing of a 
by Process substantial education, whether by the indi- 
vidual or by a people, is attained only by a 
process, not by an act. You can no more 
make a man really educated by giving him 
a certain curriculum of studies than you can 
make a people fit for self-government by 
giving it a paper constitution. 

University oj Cairo Address. 
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Remember that character is far more im- 
portant than intellect, and that a really great 
tmiversity should strive to develop the quali- 
ties that go to make up character even more 
than the qualities that go to make up a highly 
trained mind. No man can reach the front 
rank if he is not intelligent and if he is not 
trained with intelligence; but mere intelli- 
gence by itself is worse than useless unless it 
is guided by an upright heart, unless there are 
also strength and courage behind it. Moral- 
ity, decency, clean living, courage, manliness, 
self-respect — ^these qualities are more import- 
ant in the make-up of a people than any 
mental subtlety. — University of Cairo Address. 



Never forget that in any country the 
most important activities are the activities 
of the man who works with head or hands 
in the ordinary life of the commtmity, 
whether he be handicraftsman, farmer, or 
business man — ^no matter what his occupa- 
tion, so long as it is useful, and no matter 
what his position, from the guiding intelli- 
gence at the top down all the way through, 
just as long as his work is good. I preach 
this to you here by the banks of the Nile, 
and it is the identical doctrine I preach no 
less earnestly by the banks of the Hudson, 
the Mississippi, and the Columbia. — Ibid, 
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All good men, all the men of every nation 
whose respect is worth having, have been 
inexpressibly shocked by the recent assassi- 
nation of Boutros Pasha. It was an even 
greater calamity for Eg3rpt than it was a 
wrong to the individual lumself . The type 
of man which turns out an assassin is a type 
possessing all the qualities most alien to 
good citizenship; the type which produces 
poor soldiers in time of war and worse citizens 
in time of peace. Such a man stands on a pin- 
nacle of evil infamy; and those who apologize 
for or condone his act, those who, by word 
or deed, directly or indirectly, encotu^age such 
an act in advance, or defend it afterwards, 
occupy the same bad eminence. — Ibid. 



Appointments to public office must of 
course be made primarily because of the 
prestunable fitness of the man for the posi- 
tion. But even the most rigid moralist 
ought to pardon the occasional inclusion of 
other considerations. I am glad that I have 
been able to put in office certain outdoor 
men who were typical leaders in the old life 
of the frontier, the daring adventtux^us life 
of warfare against wild man and wild nature 
which has now so nearly passed away. 

OtUdoar PasHmes. 
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God grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it. 

Danibl Wbbstbr. 
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IT is a fine thing to see our cities btiilt up, but The Bff«ct 
not at the expense of the country districts. ^^^^ 
The healthy thing to see is the building up of 
both the country and city go hand in hand. 
But we cannot expect the ablest, the most 
eager, the most ambitious yotmg men to stay 
in the country, to stay on the farm, imless 
they have certain advantages. If the farm 
life is a life of isolation, a life in which it is a 
matter of great and real difficulty for one 
man to commtmicate with his neighbor, you 
can rest assured that there will be a tendency 
to leave it on the part of those very people 
whom we should most wish to see stay in it. 
It is a good thing to encourage in every way 
any tendency which will tend to check an 
tmhealthy flow from the country to the city. 

Addresses and Messages. 



A nation like ours could not long stand the caution in 
ruinous policy of readjusting its business to ^""^Sa 
radical changes in the tariff at short inter- 

47 
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caotioiiiik vals, especially when, as now, owing to the 
c^nfinf immense extent and variety of otir products, 
the tariff schedules cany rates of duty on 
thousands of different articles. Sweeping 
and violent changes in such a tariff, touching 
so vitally the interests of all of us, embracing 
agriculture, labor, manufacttu-es, and com- 
merce, would be disastrous in any event, and 
they would be fatal to otu* present well-being 
if approached on the theory that the principle 
of the protective tariff was to be abandoned. 
The business world, that is, the entire Ameri- 
can world, cannot afford, if it has any regard 
for its own welfare, even to consider the 
advisability of abandoning the present system. 

Ibid. 



QoMtion 



A To sum up, then, we must as a people 

ap^^ approach a matter of such prime economic 
Tariff importance as the tariff from the standpoint 
of our business needs. We cannot afford 
to become fossilized or to fail to recognize 
the fact that as the needs of the cotmtry 
change it may be necessary to meet these 
new needs by changing certain features of 
our tariff laws. Still less can we afford to 
fail to recognize the ftuther fact that these 
changes must not be made tmtil the need 
for them outweighs the disadvantages which 
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may result; and when it becomes necessary a 

to make them they shotild be made with full ^7o"thJ 
recognition of the need of stability in our tmui 
economic system and of keeping unchanged 
the principle of that system which has now 
become a settled policy in our national life. 
We have prospered marvellously at home. 
As a nation we stand in the very forefront 
in the giant international industrial compe- 
tition of the day. We cannot afford by any 
freak of folly to forfeit the position to which 
we have thus triumphantly attained. — Ibid, 



It is a good thing to pay homage with our Remember 
lips to the illustrious dead. It is a good thing m^trf^^^ 
to keep in mind what we owe to the memories !>•*<> 
of Washington and his fellows, who founded 
this mighty Republic, to Abraham Lincoln 
and Grant and their fellows, who saved it. 
It is a far better thing to pay the homage that 
counts — ^the homage of our lives and our 
deeds. Illustrious memories of the nation's 
past are but curses if they serve the men of 
the nation at present as excuses for shirking 
the problems of the day. They are blessings 
if they serve to sptu* on the men of now to see 
that they act as well in their time as the men 
of yesterday did in theirs. — Ibid. 
4 
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la Union In American citizenship, we can succeed 
strength permanently only upon the basis of standing 
shoulder to shoulder, working in association, 
by organization, each working for all, and 
yet remembering that we need each so to 
shape things that each man can develop to 
best advantage all the forces and powers at 
his command. In your organization you ac- 
complish much by means of the Brotherhood, 
but you accomplish it because of the men who 
go to make up that Brotherhood. — Ibid. 



Amtrican • • • it remains true now, as it always has 
sjdrit in been, that in the last resort the cotmtry dis- 
conntry tricts axc thosc in which we are surest to find 
the old American spirit, the old American 
habits of thought and ways of living. Con- 
ditions have changed in the country far less 
than they have changed in the cities, and in 
consequence there has been little breaking 
away from the methods of life which have 
produced the great majority of the leaders 
of the republic in the past. Almost all of our 
great Presidents have been brought up in the 
country, and most of them worked hard on 
the farms in their youth and got their early 
mental training in the healthy democracy of 
farm life. 

The forces which made these farm-bred 
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boys leaders of men when they had come to Amerioui 
their full manhood are still at work in our ^^^^^ 
country districts. Self-help and individual country 
initiative remain to a peculiar degree typical 
of life in the cotmtry, life on a farm, in the 
lumbering camp, on a ranch. Neither the 
farmers nor their hired hands can work 
through combinations as readily as the 
capitalists or wage workers of cities can work. 

Ibid. 



No one can dam the Mississippi. If the Th« 

nation started to dam it, the nation would ci^*be 
waste its time. It would not hurt the Missis- >>*«»«* 
sippi, but it would not only throw away its 
own means, but would incidentally damage 
the population along the banks. You can't 
dam the current. You can build levees to 
keep the current within botmds and to shape 
its direction. I think that is exactly what 
we can do in connection with these great 
corporations knowns as trusts. We cannot 
reverse the industrial tendency of the age. 
If you succeed in doing it, then all cities 
like Wheeling will have to go out of business. 
Remember that. You cannot put a stop to 
or reverse the industrial tendencies of the 
age, but you can control and regulate them 
and see that they do no harm. — Ibid. 



Citizen 
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Thesup- Your work is hard. Do you suppose I 
Worker « niciition that because I pity you? No; not 
5^' a bit. I don't pity any man who does hard 
work worth doing. I admire him. I pity 
the creattu-e who does n't work, at whichever 
end of the social scale he may regard himself 
as being. The law of worthy work well done 
is the law of successful American life. I 
believe in play, too — ^play, and play hard 
while you play, but don't make the mistake 
of thinking that that is the main thing. The 
work is what cotmts, and if a man does his 
work well and it is worth doing, then it mat- 
ters but little in which line that work it done ; 
the man is a good American citizen. If he 
does his work in slipshod fashion, then no 
matter what kind of work it is, he is a poor 
American citizen. — Ibid. 



No Such We of America, we, the sons of a nation yet 
J^'*" in the pride of its lusty youth, spurn the 
teachings of distrust, spurn the creed of 
failure and despair. We know that the fu- 
ttu-e is ours if we have in us the manhood 
to grasp it, and we enter the new century 
girding our loins for the contest before us, 
rejoicing in the struggle, and resolute so to 
bear ourselves that the nation's future shall 
even surpass her glorious past. — Ibid. 
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It is pretty simple to go just one way and 
turn another way, and then go another way, 
if somebody tells you how, but if you have 
got to think for yourself, then you appreciate 
the fact that the man on yotu* right hand is 
thinking too, and that he will "stay put." 
We won in the Civil War because we had the 
manhood to which to appeal. We are going 
to win as a nation in the great industrial 
contest of the present day, because the 
average American has in him the stuff out 
of which victors are made — ^victors in the 
industrial and victors in the military worid. 

IbU. 
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The first requisite of good citizenship is 
that the man shall do the homely, every-day, 
humdrum duties ^ell. A man is not a good 
citizen, I do not care how lofty his thoughts 
are about citizenship in the abstract, if in the 
concrete his actions do not bear them out; 
and it does not make much difference how 
high his aspirations for mankind at large may 
be, if he does not behave well in his own 
family those aspirations do not bear visible 
fruit. He must be a good breadwinner, he 
must take care of his wife and his children, 
he must be a neighbor whom his neighbors 
egn trust; h^ must act squarely in his business 
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What relations, — ^he must do all these every-day, 
G^d* * ordinary duties first, or he is not a good citi- 
citixott zen. But he must do more. In this coimtry 
of ours the average citizen must devote a 
good deal of thought and time to the affairs 
of the State as a whole or those affairs will go 
backward ; and he must devote that thought 
and that time steadily and intelligently. 
If there is any one quality that is not admir- 
able, whether in a nation or in an individual, 
it is hysterics, either in religion or in anything 
else. — Ibid 



Eroiiitiott In every governmental process the aim that 
Revolution ^ pcople Capable of self-government should 
steadfastly keep in mind is to proceed by evo- 
lution rather than revolution. On the other 
hand, every people fit for self-government 
must beware of that fossilization of mind 
which refuses to allow of any change as con- 
ditions change. Now in dealing with the 
whole problem of the change in our great 
industrial civilization — in dealing with the , 

tendencies which have been accentuated in ^ 

so extraordinary a degree by steam and elec- 
tricity and by the tremendous upbuilding of 
industrial centres which steam and electricity 
have been the main factors in bringing about 
— I think we must set before ourselves the 
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desire not to ax^cept less than the possible, BToiotion 
and at the same time not to bring oiirselves ReroiuUon 
to a complete standstill by attempting the 
impossible. — Ibid. 



I am advocating action to prevent anything Mmke 



revolutionary. Now if we can get adequate 
control by the nation of these great corpora- 
tions, then we can pass legislation which will 
give us the power of regulation and super- 
vision over them. If the nation had that 
power, mind you, I should advocate as strenu- 
ously as I knew how that the power should 
be exercised with extreme caution and self- 
restraint. No good will come from plunging 
in without having looked carefully ahead. 
The first thing we want is publicity ; and I do 
not mean publicity as a favor by some corpora- 
tions — I mean it as a right from all corpora- 
tions affected by the law. I want publicity as 
to the essential facts in which the public has 
an interest. I want the knowledge given to 
the accredited representatives of the people 
of facts upon which those representatives 
can if they see fit base their actions later. 
The publicity itself would cure many evils. 
The light of day is a great deterrer of wrong- 
doing. The mere fact of being able to put 
out nakedly and with the certainty that the 
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Mmke Statements were true a given condition of 
siowfy things that was wrong, would go a long dis- 
tance toward curing that wrong; and even 
where it »di^ not cure it it would make the 
path evident by which to cure it. We would 
not be leaping in the dark; we would not 
be striving blindly to see what was good 
and what bad. We would know what the 
facts were and be able to shape our course 
accordingly. — Ibid. 



The Old There is but little use in regretting that 
NeV^* things have been shaping themselves diflEer- 
ently from what we might have preferred. 
The practical thing to do is to face the con- 
ditions as they are and see if we cannot get 
the best there is in them out of them. Now 
we shall not get a complete or perfect solution 
for all of the evils attendant upon the devel- 
opment of the trusts by any single action on 
our part. A good many actions in a good 
many different ways will be required before 
we get many of those evils even partially 
remedied. We must first of all think clearly ; 
we must probably experiment somewhat; we 
must above all show by our actions that our 
interest is permanent and not spasmodic; 
and we must see that all proper steps ar§ 

taken toward the ^l\xtion,—Jbid, 
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If ever the need comes in the future, the shonider 
past has made abundantly evident the fact shoiudS 
that from this time on Northerner and South- 
erner will in war know only th'" generous 
desire to strive how each can do the more 
effective service for the flag of our common 
country. The same thing is true in the 
endless work of peace, the never-ending 
work of building and keeping the marvellous 
fabric of our industrial prosperity. The up- 
building of any part of our country is a benefit 
to the whole, and every such effort as this to 
stimulate the resources and industry of a 
particular section is entitled to the heartiest 
support from every quarter of the Union. 
Thoroughly good national work can be done 
only if each of us works hard for himself, 
and at the same time keeps constantly in 
mind that he must work in conjunction with 
others. — Ibid. 



Wise laws and fearless and upright admin- Ruin in 
istration of the laws can give the opportunity ^** ^^^ 
for such prosperity as we see about us. But 
that is all that they can do. When the con- 
ditions have been created which make pros- 
perity possible, then each individual man 
must achieve it for himself, by his own energy 
^d thrift and business intelligence. If 
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Roiii in when people wax fat they kick, as they have 
Bad uwi j^(.j^g^ since the days of Jeshnrun, they will 

speedily destroy their own prosperity. If 
thqr go into wild speculation and lose their 
heads, they have lost that which no laws 
can supply. If in a spirit of sullen envy they 
insist upon pulling down those who have 
profited most in the years of fatness, they will 
bury themselves in the crash of the common 
disaster. It is difficult to make our material 
condition better by the best laws, but it is 
easy enough to ruin it by bad laws. — Ibid. 



What the ... it remains true that the cotmtrjnnan, 
theFarai the man on the farm, more than any other 
Typifloa Qf our citizcus to-day, is called upon continu- 
ally to exercise the qualities which we like 
to think of as typical of the United States 
throughout its history — ^the qualities of rug- 
ged independence, masterful resolution, and 
individual energy and resourcefulness. He 
works hard (for which no man is to be pitied), 
and often he lives hard (which may not be 
pleasant); but his life is passed in healthy 
surroundings, surroundings which tend to 
develop a fine type of citizenship. In the 
coimtry, moreover, the conditions are for- 
timately such as to allow a closer touch 
between man and man than, too often, we 
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find to be the case in the city. Men feel what the 
more vividly the underlying sense of brother- ^f^ 
hood, of community of interest. I do not Typuiai 
mean by this that there are not plenty of 
problems connected with life in otu* rural dis- 
tricts. There are many problems ; and great 
wisdom and earnest disinterestedness in eflEort 
are needed for their solution. — Ibid. 



It surely ought not to be necessary to nnwitdom 
dwell upon the extreme tmwisdom, from a ^^'changei 
business standpoint, from the standpoint of J»*>»* 
national prosperity, of violent and radical 
changes amotmting to the direct upsetting of 
tariflE policies at intervals of every few years. 
A nation like ours can adjust its business 
after a fashion to any kind of tariff. But 
neither our nation nor any other can stand 
the ruinous policy of readjusting its busi- 
ness to radical changes in the tariff at short 
intervals, — Ibid. 



No body of public servants, no body of citixeniUp 
individuals associated in private life, are '"i^* 
better worth the admiration and respect of all 
who value citizenship at its true worth, than 
the body composed of the teachers in the 
public schools throughout the length and 
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citisenthip breadth of this Union. They have to deal 
jj^^* with citizenship in the raw and turn it out 
something Uke a finished product. I think 
that all of us who also endeavor to deal with 
that citizenship in the raw in our own homes 
appreciate the btirden and the responsibility. 
The training given in the public schools must, 
of course, be not merely a training in intellect, 
but a training in what coimts for infinitely 
more than intellect, — sl training in character. 
And the chief factor in that training must 
be the personal equation of the teachers ; the 
influence exerted, sometimes consciously and 
sometimes tmconsdously, by the man or 
woman who stands in so peculiar a relation to 
the boys and girls imder his or her care — a. 
relation closer, more intricate, and more vital 
in its after-eflfects than any other relation 
save that of parent and child. — Ibid. 



StabiUty 



Tha Probably the most important aid which can 

taw'^ be contributed by the National Government 
^ina^ciai to the material well-being of the cotmtry is 
to insure its financial stability. An honest 
currency is the strongest symbol and expres- 
sion of honest business life. The business 
world must exist largely on credit, and to 
credit confidence is essential. Any tamper? 
ing with the CUiT^cy, ng msW^r mth 5vb^ 
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purpose, if fraught with the suspicion of dis- Th« 

honesty in result, is fatal in its eflfects on J^TS 
business prosperity. Very ignorant and prim- ^^^^ 
itive conuntmities are continually obliged to 
leam the elementary truth that the repudia- 
tion of debts is in the end ruinous to the 
debtors as a class; and when commtmities 
have moved somewhat higher in the scale 
of civilization they also leam that anything 
in the nature of a debased currency works 
similar damage. A financial system of as- 
sured honesty is the first essential. — Ibid. 



It must be kept in mind that no good will condo- 
be accomplished at all by any philanthropic *phui^ 
or charitable work, unless it is done along ^^^ 
certain definite lines. In the first place, if the 
work is done in a spirit of condescension it 
would be better never to attempt it. It is 
almost as irritating to be patronized as to be 
wronged. The only safe way of working is to 
try to find out some scheme by which it is 
possible to make a common effort for the 
common good. Each of us needs at times to 
have a helping hand stretched out to him or 
her* Every one of us slips on some occasion 
and shame to his fellow who then refuses to 
stretch out the hand that should always be 
ready to help the man who sttmibles. It is 
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conde- our duty to lift him up ; but it is also our duty 
mSuJ^ to remember that there is no earthly use in 
titfopy trying to carry him. If a man will submit 
to being carried, that is sufl5cient to show 
that he is not worth carrying. In the long 
run, the only kind of help that really avails is 
the help which teaches a man to help himself. 
Such help every man who has been blessed 
in life should try to give to those who are less 
fortunate, and such help can be accepted with 
entire self-respect. — Ibid. 
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Ptyinf In our present advanced civilization we 



Penalties havc to pay certain penalties for what we 
have obtained. Among the penalties is the 
fact that in very many occupations there is so 
little demand upon nerve, hardihood, and 
endurance, that there is a tendency to un- 
healthy softening of fibre and relaxation of 
fibre; and such being the case I think it is a 
fortimate thing for our people as a whole 
that there should be certain occupations, 
prominent among them railroading, in which 
the man has to show the very qualities of 
courage, of hardihood, of willingness to face 
danger, the ctiltivation of the power of instan- 
taneous decision tmder difficulties, and the 
other qualities which go to make up the virile 
side of a man's character. — Ibid, 
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The man or woman in public or private 
life who ever works only for the sake of the 
reward that comes outside of the work, will 
in the long nm do poor work. The man or 
woman who does work worth doing is the 
man or woman who lives, who breathes that 
work ; with whom it is ever present in his or 
her soul ; whose ambition is to do it well and 
to feel rewarded by the thought of having 
done it well. — Ibid. 
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I have a great deal of faith in the average 
American citizen. I think he is a pretty 
good fellow, and I think he can generally 
get on with the other average American citi- 
zen if he will only know him. If he does not 
know him, but makes him a monster in his 
mind, then he will not get on with him. 

Ibid. 
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In the administration of City, State, and 
Nation, in the management of our home life 
and the conduct of our business and social 
relations, we are boimd to show certain high 
and fine qualities of character tmder penalty 
of seeing the whole heart of our civilizatior 
eaten out while the body still lives. — Ibid. 
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To Stand Many qualities are needed in order that we 
on!?8 ^^^ contribute our mite toward the upward 
Rights movement of the worid — ^among them the 
quality of self-abnegation, and yet combined 
with it the quality which will refuse to sub- 
mit to injustice. I want to preach the two 
qtialities going hand in hand. I do not want 
a man to fail to try to strive for his own 
betterment, I do not want him to be quick to 
yield to injustice; I want him to stand for 
his rights ; I want him to be very certain that 
he knows what his rights are, and that he does 
not make them the wrongs of some one else. 

Ibid. 



Work and Work and love, using each in its broadest 
^^* sense — work, the quality which makes a man 
ashamed not to be able to ptill his own weight, 
not to be able to do for himself as well as for 
others without being beholden to any one for 
what he is doing. No man is happy if he 
does not work. Of all miserable creatures the 
idler, in whatever rank of society, is in the 
long nm the most miserable. K a man does 
not work, if he has not in him not merely the 
capacity for work but the desire for work, 
then nothing can be done with him. He is 
out of place in otir community. — Ibid. 
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To me the future seems full of hope be- Good 
cause, although there are many conflicting ^*"*on xoj 
tendencies, and although some of these ten- 
dencies of our present life are for evil, yet, 
on the whole, the tendencies for good are in 
the ascendancy. — Ibid. 



The old days were great because the men The vwio 
who lived in them had mighty qualities; ^^^^^^ 
and we must make the new days great by Ancestors 
showing these same qualities. We must in- 
sist upon courage and resolution, upon hardi- 
hood, tenacity, and fertility in resource; we 
must insist upon the strong virile virtues; and 
we must insist no less upon the virtues of self- 
restraint, self-mastery, regard for the rights 
of others; we must show our abhorrence of 
cruelty, brutality, and corruption, in public 
and in private life alike. If we come short 
in any of these qualities we shaU measurably 
fail; and if , as I believe we surely shaU, we 
develop these qualities in the future to an 
even greater degree than in the past, then in 
the century now beginning we shall make of 
this Republic the freest and most orderly, 
the most just and most mighty, nation which 
has ever come forth from the womb of time. 

Ibid. 



/ 
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Deeds not I woiit; to scc a man able to hold his own. 

'^«'«" I have no respect for the man who wiU put 
up with injustice. If a man will not take his 
part, the part is not worth taking. That is 
true. On the other hand, I have a hearty 
contempt for the man who is always walking 
about waiting to pick a quarrel, and above 
all, wanting to say something unpleasant 
about some one else. He is not an agreeable 
character anywhere; and the fact that he 
talks loud does not necessarily mean that he 
fights hard either. Sometimes you will see 
a man who will talk loud and fight hard ; but 
he does not fight hard because he talks loud, 
but in spite of it. I want the same thing to 
be true of us as a nation. — Ibid. 



Pregerve I fed most emphatically that we should not 
-^*^^ turn into shingles a tree which was old when 
/ the first Egyptian conqueror penetrated to 

the valley of the Euphrates, which it has 
taken so many thousands of years to build 
up, and which can be put to better use. 
That, you may say, is not looking at 
the matter from the practical standpoint. 
There is nothing more practical in the end 
than the preservation of beauty, than the 
preservation of anything that appeals to 
the higher emotions in mankind. But fur- 
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thermore I appeal to you from the standpoint preserra 
of use. A few big trees, of unusual size and *^xreit 
beauty, should be preserved for their own 
sake; but the forests as a whole should be 
used for business purposes, only they should 
be used in a way that will preserve them as 
permanent sources of national wealth. — Ibid. 



A loose tongue is just as unfortunate an a Loose 
accompaniment for a nation as for an in- ^^J^l 
dividual. The man who talks ill of his Thing 
neighbors, the man who invites trouble for 
himself and them, is a nuisance. The 
stronger, the more self-confident the nation is, 
the more carefully it should guard its speech 
as well as its action, and should make it a 
point, in the interest of its own self-respect, 
to see that it does not say what it cannot 
make good, that it avoids giving needless 
ofifence, that it shows genuinely and sincerely 
its desire for friendship with the rest of man- 
kind, but that it keeps itself in shape to make 
its weight felt should the need arise. — Ibid. 



Let us not boast, not insult any one, but "Bmg" 

make up our minds coolly what it is necessary Msttnd- 

to say, say it, and then stand to it, whatever ft«t" 
the consequences may be. — Ibid. 
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Mere 
Wealth 



Tndniiigef From all our citizens we have a right to 
Morf to«n expect good citizenship ; but most of all from 
those who have received most; most of all 
from those who have had the training of body, 
of mind, of soul, which comes from associa- 
tion in and with a great university. From 
those to whom much has been given we have 
Biblical authority to expect and demand 
much in return; and the most that can be 
given to any man is education. I expect 
and demand in the name of the nation much 
more from you who have had training of the 
mind than from those of mere wealth. To 
the man of means much has been given, too, 
and much will be expected from him, and 
ought to be, but not as much as from you, 
because yoiu* possession is more valuable than 
his. If you envy him I think pooriy of you. 
Envy is merely the meanest form of admira- 
tion, and a man who envies another admits 
thereby his own inferiority. — Ibid. 



Not a 
Goyem- 
ment of 
Mobs or 
Plutocrats 



Ours is a government of liberty by, through, 
and under the law. No man is above it and 
no man is below it. The crime of cunning, 
the crime of greed, the crime of violence, are 
all equally crimes, and against them all alike 
the law must set its face. This is not and 
never shall be a government either of plutoc- 



1 
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racy or of a mob. It is, it has been, and it 
will be a government of the people ; including 
alike the people of great wealth, of moderate 
wealth, the people who employ others, the 
people who are employed, the wage worker, 
the lawyer, the mechanic, the banker, the 
farmer; including them all, protecting each 
and every one if he acts decently and squarely, 
and discriminating against any one of them, 
no matter from what class he comes, if he 
does not act squarely and fairly, if he does 
not obey the law. — Ibid, 



Not a 

Goyem- 

ment of 

Mobs or 

Plutocrats 



I am asking that the forests be kept for importance 



the sake of the successors of the pioneers, 

for the sake of the settlers who dwell on the 

land and by doing so extend the borders of 

our civilization. I ask it for the sake of the 

man who makes his farm in the woods, or 

lower down along the sides of the streams 

which have their rise in the mountains. 

Ibid. 



of Forest 
Protection 



The average man, the average woman must 
earn his or her living in one way or another, 
and I most emphatically do not advise any 
one to decline to do the humdrum, every-day 
duties because there may come a chance for 
the display of heroism. — Ibid. 



Do not 

Avoid 

Hiundnun 

Duty 
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Promise I do iiot think so far as I know that I have 
tort^ce ^^^^ promised beforehand anything I did 
not make a strong effort to make good after- 
wards. It is sometimes very attractive and 
very pleasant to make any kind of a promise 
without thinking whether or not you can 
fulfil it; but in the after event it is always 
tmpleasant when the time for fulfilling comes ; 
for in the long nm the most disagreeable 
truth is a safer companion than the most 
pleasant falsehood. — Ibid. 



Personal It is an infamous thing in our American 
Worth |j£^^ ^^^ fundamentally treacherous to our 

institutions, to apply to any man any test 
save that of his personal worth, or to draw 
between two sets of men any distinction 
save the distinction of conduct, the distinc- 
tion that marks off those who do well and 
wisely from those who do ill and foolishly. 

Ibid. 



Three Thcrc are many qualities which we need 

QttiuuSs alike in private citizen and in public man, 
but three above all, — three for the lack of 
which no brilliancy and no genius can atone, 
— and those three are coiu^age, honesty, and 
common sense. — Ibid. 
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It is not enough to be well-meaning and 
kindly, but weak; neither is it enough to be 
strong, unless morality and decency go hand 
in hand with strength. We must possess the 
qualities which make us do our duty in oiu* 
homes and among our neighbors, and in 
addition we must possess the qualities which 
are indispensable to the make-up of every 
great and masterful nation — the qualities of 
coiu^age and hardihood, of individual initia- 
tive and yet of power to combine for a 
common end, and, above all, the resolute 
determination to permit no man and no set 
of men to sunder us one from the other by 
lines of caste or creed or section. — Ibid. 



It is peculiarly incumbent upon you who 
have strength to set a right example to others. 
I ask you to remember that you cannot re- 
tain your self-respect if you are loose and 
foul of tongue; that a man who is to lead a 
clean and honorable life must inevitably 
suffer if his speech likewise is not clean and 
honorable. Every man here knows the temp- 
tations that beset all of us in this world. At 
times any man will slip. I do not expect 
perfection, but I do expect genuine and 
sincere effort toward being decent and cleanly 
in thought, in word, and in deed. — Ibid. 



ToLoya 

our 

Neighbors 

as Our- 

sel^es 



Clean 
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and 

Clean 

Lives 
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Americans The rcoson why our future is assured lies 

SrSif- ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ people are genuinely 
Govern- skilled in and fitted for self-government and 
therefore will spurn the leadership of those 
who seek to excite this ferocious and foolish 
class antagonism. The average American 
knows not only that he himself intends to do 
about what is right, but that his average 
fellow-cotmtryman has the same intention 
and the same power to make his intention 
effective. — Ibid. 



Ooyem- 
ment of 



Sanity a Our average fellow-citizen is a sane and 
^t^^^ healthy man, who beUeves in decency and 
has a wholesome mind. He therefore feels an 
equal scorn alike for the man of wealth guilty 
of the mean and base spirit of arrogance 
toward those who are less well off, and for the 
man of small means who in his turn either 
feels or seeks to excite in others the feeUng 
of mean and base envy for those who are 
better off. The two feelings, envy and 
arrogance, are but opposite sides of the same 
shield, but different developments of the 
same spirit. — Ibid. 



Ours a Ours is a government of liberty, by, 

through, and imder the law. Lawlessness 



Liberty and connivaQce at law-breaking — ^whether 
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the law-breaking take the form of a crime ouna 
of greed and cunning or of a crime of violence ^7nt'of 
— are destructive not only of order, but of Liberty 
the true liberties which can only come 
through order. If aUve to their true interests 
rich and poor alike will set their faces like 
flint against the spirit which seeks personal 
advantage by overriding the laws, without 
regard to whether this spirit shows itself in 
the form of bodily violence by one set of 
men or in the form of vulpine cimning by 
another set of men. — Ibid. 



Each of us has been given one talent, or Making 
five or ten talents, and each of us is in honor ^t^e\ 
bound to use that talent or those talents Ttientt 
aright, and to show at the end that he is 
entitled to the praise of having done well as 
a faithful servant. — Ibid. 



Small is our use for the man who individ- No use 
ually helps any of us and shows that he does ^dg^ 
it grudgingly. We would rather not be ^•^yon 
helped than be helped in such fashion. A 
favor extended in a manner which shows that 
the man is sorry that he has to grant it, is 
robbed, sometimes of all, and sometimes of 
more than all, its benefits. — Ibid. 
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intoier- Wc Can as little afford to tolerate a dis- 

D^^one.., honest man in the pubUc service as a coward 
in the army. The murderer takes a single 
life; the corruptionist in public life, whether 
he be bribe-giver or bribe-taker, strikes at 
the heart of the commonwealth. — Ibid. 



Need of The State will be saved if the Lord puts it 
Ri^hteoiii. into the heart of the average man so to shape 
ness his life that the State shall be worth saving; 

and only on those terms. We need civic 

righteousness. — Ibid. 



What Wise forest protection does not mean the 

Forest withdrawal of forest resources, whether of 
Protection wood, watcr, or grass, from contributing 
^^^ their full share to the welfare of the people, 
but, on the contrary, gives the asstu^ance of 
larger and more certain suppUes. The funda- 
mental idea of forestry is the perpetuation of 
forests by use. Forest protection is not an 
end of itself; it is a means to increase and 
sustain the resources of our country and the 
industries which depend upon them. The 
preservation of our forests is an imperative 
business necessity. We have come to see 
clearly that whatever destroys the forest, 
except to make way for agrioilture, threatens 
our well-being. — Ibid. 
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The men who demand the impossible or unreason- 
the tmdesirable serve as the allies of the '^^^^^^ 
forces with which they are nominally at war, 
for they hamper those who would endeavor to 
find out in rational fashion what the wrongs 
really are and to what extent and in what man- 
ner it is practicable to apply remedies. — Ibid. 



It seems to me that it is a good thing from 
every standpoint to let the colored man know 
that if he shows in marked degree the quali- 
ties of good citizenship — ^the qualities which 
in a white man we feel are entitled to reward 
— ^then he will not be cut oflf from all hope 
of reward.— /Wtf. 



Colored 
Men and 
Good 
Citizen- 
ship 



I certainly cannot treat mere color as a 
permanent bar to holding ofl&ce, any more 
than I could so treat creed or birthplace — 
always provided that in other respects the 
applicant or incumbent is a worthy and well 
behaved American citizen. Just as little will 
I treat it as conferring a right to hold office. 
I have scant sympathy with the mere doc- 
trinaire, with the man of mere theory who 
refuses to face facts; but do you not think 
that in the long run it is safer for everybody 
if we act on the motto "all men up," rather 
than that of "some men down"? — Ibid. 



«*AU Men 
Up" 



selves 
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Helping When all is said and done, the rule of 
^o Help brotherhood remains as the indispensable 
Them- prerequisite to success in the kind of national 
life for which we strive. Each man must 
work for himself, and tmless he so works no 
outside help can avail him; but each man 
must remember also that he is indeed his 
brother's keeper, and that while no man who 
refuses to walk can be carried with advantage 
to himself or any one else, yet that each at 
times stumbles or halts, that each at times 
needs to have the helping hand outstretched 
to him. To be permanently effective, aid 
must always take the form of helping a man 
to help himself; and we can all best help 
ourselves by joining together in the work that 
is of common interest to all. — Ibid. 



Colored I do not intend to appoint any unfit men 

pLbu^* to office. So far as I legitimately can I shall 
Office always endeavor to pay regard to the wishes 
and feelings of the people of each locality; 
but I cannot consent to take the position 
that the door of hope — ^the door of oppor- 
tunity — ^is to be shut upon any man, no 
matter how worthy, purely upon the grotmds 
of race or color. Such an attitude would, 
according to my convictions, be ftmdamen- 
tally wrong. If, as you hold, the great 
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bulk of the colored people are not yet fit 
in point of character and influence to hold 
such positions, it seems to me that it is worth 
while putting a premium upon the effort 
among them to achieve the character and 
standing which will fit them. — Ibid. 



Colored 

Men and 

PubUc 

Office 



Fatuous self-complacency or vanity, or 
short-sightedness in refusing to prepare for 
danger, is both foolish and wicked in such a 
nation as ours ; and past experience has shown 
that such fatuity in refusing to recognize or 
prepare for any crisis in advance is usually 
succeeded by a mad panic of hysterical fear, 
once the crisis has actually arrived. — Ibid. 



Fatnotis 
Self-com- 
placency 



The White House is the property of the 
Nation, and so far as is compatible with 
living therein it should be kept as it originally 
was, for the same reasons that we keep Motmt 
Vernon as it originally was. The stately 
simplicity of its architecture is an expression 
of the character of the period in which it was 
built, and is in accord with the purposes it was 
designed to serve. It is a good thing to 
preserve such buildings as historic monu- 
ments which keep alive our sense of continu- 
ity with the Nation's past. — Ibid. 



Handt off 

the White 

House 
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AstroM T^^ truth is, that a strong nation can 
^J^^^^ only be saved by itself, and not by a strong 
iteetf man, though it can be greatly aided by and 
guided by a strong man. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. 



TheBribel There can be no crime more serious than 
w^nf> bribery. Other offences violate one law, 
than the while comiption strikes at the foundation of 
all law. Under our form of government all 
authority is vested in the people and by them 
delegated to those who represent them in 
official capacity. There can be no offence 
heavier than that of him in whom such a 
sacred trust has been reposed, who sells it for 
his own gain and enrichment; and no less 
heavy is the offence of the bribe-giver. He 
is worse than the thief, for the thief robs the 
individual, while the corrupt official pltmders 
an entire city or State. He is as wicked as 
the murderer, for the murderer may only 
take one life against the law, while the corrupt 
official and the man who corrupts the oflBcial 
alike aim at the assassination of the common- 
wealth itself. Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people will perish from the 
face of the earth if bribery is tolerated. The 
givers and takers of bribes stand on an evil 
pre-eminence of infamy. The exposture and 
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punishment of public corruption is an honor The Bribe- 
to a nation, not a disgrace. The shame lies ^^^ 
in toleration, not in correction. than the 

Addresses and Messages. 



Never has philanthropy, humanitarianism, ^he 

seen such development as now; and though 'Dweiop- 
we must all beware of the folly, and the Hnmani- 
viciousness no worse than folly, which marks *»'^*^°> 
the believer in the perfectibility of man when 
his heart runs away with his head, or when 
vanity usurps the place of conscience, yet 
we must remember also that it is only by 
working along the lines laid down by the 
philanthropists, by the lovers of mankind, 
that we can be sure of lifting our civilization 
to a higher and more permanent plane of 
well-being than was ever attained by any 
preceding civihzation. 

University of Berlin Address. 



Let us most earnestly hope that, while 
avoiding the Puritan fanaticism and intol- PnrftMi 
erance, the Puritan lack of charity and oi s^" 
narrowness, we may not lose the Puritan 
loftiness of soul and stem energy in striving 
for right, than which no nation could ever 
have more precious heritages. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
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A Prime One of the prime dangers of civilization 
ch^-^' has always been its tendency to cause the 
t><>° loss of the virile fighting virtues, of the 

fighting edge. When men get too com- 
fortable and lead too luxurious lives, there 
is always danger lest the softness eat like 
an acid into their manliness of fibre. The 
barbarian, because of the very conditions 
of his life, is forced to keep and develop 
certain hardy qualities which the man of 
civilization tends to lose, whether he be 
clerk, factory hand, merchant, or even a 
certain type of farmer. 

University of Berlin Address. 



onr Personally, I do not believe that our 

Sitter, civilization will fall. I think that on the 
notworw ^holc wc havc grown better and not worse. 
I think that on the whole the future holds 
more for us than even the great past has 
held. But, assuredly, the dreams of golden 
glory in the future will not come true unless, 
high of heart and strong of hand, by our 
own mighty deeds we make them come true. 

Ibid. 



Ootid wm The more an American sees of other coun- 

5J[JJJ^ tries the more profound must be his feelings 

of gratitude that in his own land there is 
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not merely complete toleration but the 
heartiest good will and sympathy between 
sincere and honest men of different faith — 
good will and sympathy so complete that in 
the inevitable daily relations of our American 
life Catholics and Protestants meet together 
and work together without the thought of 
difference of creed being even present in their 
minds. This is a condition so vital to our 
national well-being that nothing should be 
permitted to jeopard it. 

A Message to the American People. 



The deeds and works of any great states- 
man, the preachings of any great ethical, 
social, or political teacher, now find echoes in 
both hemispheres and in every continent. 
From a new discovery in science to a new 
method of combating or applying Socialism, 
there is no movement of note which can take 
place in any part of the globe without power- 
fully affecting masses of people in Europe, 
America, and Australia, in Asia and Africa. 
For weal or for woe, the peoples of mankind 
are knit together far closer than ever before. 

University of Berlin Address. 



I wish I could make every member of a 
Christian church feel that just in so far as 
he spends his time in quarrelling with other 

6 
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Miutftnt Christians of other churches he is helping 
2l^ to discredit Christianity in the eyes of the 
worid. Avoid as you would the plague 
those who seek to embroil you in conflict, 
one Christian sect with another. Not only 
does what I am about to say apply to the 
behavior of Christians towards one another, 
but of all Christians towards their non- 
Christian brethren, towards their fellow- 
citizens of another creed. — Address at the 
American Mission in Khartum. 



Respect I always thought that the American was a 

Americ!uft P^ctty good fellow. I think his wife is still 

Women better, and, great though my respect for the 

man from America has been, my respect 

for the woman has been greater. — Ibid. 



IV 

The Doctrine of the 
Strenuous Life 



.«$ 



How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unbumish'd, not to shine in use! 

As tho' to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three stms to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

. . . My mariners. 
Souls that have toil 'd, and wrought, and thought with me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the simshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — ^you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, — 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

Tennyson's Ulysses, 



\ 
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The Doctrine of the Strenuous 

Life 

IN speaking to you, men of the greatest city in PnUse 
of the West, men of the State which gave g^,^^^^ 
to the country Lincohi and Grant, men who Life 

pre-eminently and distinctly embody all that 
is most American in the American character, I 
wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of 
toil and effort, of labor and strife; to preach 
that highest form of success which comes, not 
to the man who desires mere easy peace, but to 
the man who does not shrink from danger, 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who out 
of these wins the splendid ultimate triumph. 
A life of slothful ease, a life of that peace 
which springs merely from lack either of desire 
or of power to strive after great things, is as 
little worthy of a nation as of an individual. 
I ask only that what every self-respecting 
American demands from himself and from 
his sons shall be demanded of the American 
nation as a whole. — The Strenuous Life. 

85 
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TiMiroii Thank God for the iron in the blood of otir 
Bio^^of fs^^hers, the men who upheld the wisdom of 
our Lincoln, and bore sword or rifle in the armies 

of Grant! Let us, the children of the men 
who proved themselves equal to the mighty 
days, let us, the children of the men who 
carried the great Civil War to a triumphant 
conclusion, praise the God of our fathers 
that the ignoble cotmsels of peace were 
rejected; that the suffering and loss, the 
blackness of sorrow and despair, were un- 
flinchingly faced, and the years of strife 
endured; for in the end the slave was freed, 
the Union restored, and the mighty American 
republic placed once more as a helmeted 
queen among nations. — Ibid. 



The Life Let US therefore boldly face the life of 
of strife strife, resolute to do our duty well and man- 
fully; resolute to uphold righteousness by 
deed and by word; resolute to be both honest 
and brave, to serve high ideals, yet to use 
practical methods. Above all, let us shrink 
from no strife, moral or physical, within or 
without the nation, provided we are certain 
that the strife is justified, for it is only 
through strife, through hard and dangerous 
endeavor, that we shall ultimately win the 
goal of true national greatness. — Ibid. t 
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The man who is constitutionally incapable xhe 

of working for practical results ought not to ^^^^^ 
need a much longer shrift. In every com- 
munity there are little knots of fantastic 
extremists who loudly proclaim that they 
are striving for righteousness, and who, m 
reality, do their feeble best for unrighteous- 
ness. Just as the upright politician should 
hold in peculiar scorn the man who makes 
the name of politician a reproach and a 
shame, so the genuine reformer should realize 
that the cause he champions is especially 
jeopardized by the mock reformer who does 
what he can to make reform a laughing- 
stock among decent men. — Ibid. 



The socialist who raves against the existing The 

order is not the man who ever lifts his hand -„f**l^"* 

Who Ravea 

practically to make our social life a little 
better, to make the conditions that bear upon 
the imfortunate a little easier; the man who 
demands the immediate impossible in temper- 
ance is not the man who ever aids in an effort 
to minimize the evils caused by the saloon; 
and those who work practically for political 
refonn are hampered, so far as they are 
affected at all, by the strutting vanity of the 
professional impracticables. — Ibid. 
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The Every expansion of civilization makes for 

J^^^ peace. In other words, every expansion of 
a great civilized power means a victory for 
law, order, and righteousness. This has 
been the case in every instance of expansion 
during the present century, whether the 
expanding power were France or England, 
Russia or America. In every instance the 
expansion has been of benefit, not so much 
to the power nominally benefited, as to the 
whole worid. In every instance the result 
proved that the expanding power was doing 
a duty to civilization far greater and more 
important than could have been done by any 
stationary power. — Ibid. 



TheSfh The two commandments which are spe- 
comi^- ^^y applicable in public life are the eighth 
menti and the ninth. Not only every politician, 
high or low, but every citizen interested in 
politics, and especially every man who, in a 
newspaper or on the stump, advocates or 
condemns any public policy or any public 
man, should remember always that the two 
cardinal points in his doctrine ought to be, 
"Thou shalt not steal," and "Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor. " 

Ibid. 
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Fellow-feeling, sympathy in the broadest PeUow- 
sense, is the most important factor in pro- p**^'i^ 
during a healthy political and sorial life. our 

Neither our national nor our local civic life L^e 

can be what it should be tuiless it is marked 
by the fellow-feeling, the mutual kindness, 
the mutual respect, the sense of common 
duties and common interests, which arise 
when men take the trouble to tmderstand one 
another, and to associate together for a com- 
mon object. — Ibid. 



Few politirians do as much harm as the Those who 
newspaper editor, the clergyman, or the lay ^ ^"™ 
reformer who, day in and day out, by viru- 
lent and tmtruthful invective aimed at the 
upholders of honesty, weakens them for the 
benefit of the frankly yirious. — Ibid. 



There must and shall be no falling off in Hardihood 

and 
Manliness 



the national traits of hardihood and manli- 



ness; and we must keep ever bright the 
love of justice, the spirit of strong brotherly 
friendship for one's fellows, which we hope 
and believe will hereafter stand as typical 
of the men who make up this, the mightiest 
republic upon which the stm has ever shone. 

Ibid. 
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The The quality of self-help is so splendid a 

slnSri^' quality that nothing can compensate for its 
loss; yet, like every virtue, it can be twisted 
into a fault, and it becomes a fault if carried 
to the point of cold-hearted arrogance, of 
inability to understand that now and then 
the strongest may be in need of aid, and that 
for this reason alone, if for no other, the 
strong should always be glad of the chance in 
turn to aid the weak. — Ibid. 



A Winn Softness of heart is an admirable quality, 
Heirtand ^^^^ when it cxtcuds its area tmtil it also 

a Cool 

Head becomes softness of head, its results are 
anything but admirable. It is a good thing 
to combine a warm heart with a cool head. 
People really fit for self-government wiU not 
be misled by over-effusiveness in promise, and, 
on the other hand, they will demand that every 
proper promise shall be made good. — Ibid. 



Good— not The boy can best become a good man by 
'^oT*"" being a good boy — ^not a goody-goody boy, 
but just a plain good boy. I do not mean 
that he must love only the negative virtues; 
I mean he must love the positive virtues 
also. "Good,** in the largest sense, should 
include whatever is fine, straightforward, 
clean, brave, and manly. — Ibid. 
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What is true of your country, my hearers, 
is true of my own ; while we should be vigilant 
against foes from without, yet we need never 
really fear them so long as we safeguard our- 
selves against the enemies within our own 
households; and these enemies are our own 
passions and follies. Free peoples can escape 
being mastered by others only by being able 
to master themselves. — Oxford Address. 



Self- 
Mastery 



It is important to have a good tool. But 
even if it is the best possible, it is only a tool. 
No implement can ever take the place of the 
guiding intelligence that wields it. A very 
bad tool will ruin the work of the best crafts- 
man; but a good tool in bad hands is no 
better. In the last analysis the all-import- 
ant factor in national greatness is national 
character. — Ibid. 



Good 

Tools in 

Good 

Hands 



There is much that should give us con- 
cern for the future. But there is much, also, 
which should give us hope. No man is more 
apt to be mistaken than the prophet of evil. 

Ibid. 



Hope as 

well as 

Concern 

for Future 
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Neither Au K rowuig Of f ootball OF baseboll is treated 
woA nor 3^ ^j^g ^^^ ^f ]^q j-^y ^ny Considerable section 

All PUy *' *' 

of a community, then that commtmity shows 
itself to be in an tmhealthy condition. If 
treated as it should be, — that is, as good, 
healthy play, — ^it is of great benefit, not only 
to the body, but in its effect upon character. 
To study hard implies character in the stu- 
dent, and to work hard at a sport which 
entails severe physical exertion and steady 
training also implies character. 

The Strenuous Life. 



ttp 



Lift up. Any man at times will stumble, and it is 

don't Hold |.jjgj^ Q^j. d^ty to lift him up and set him on 

his feet again ; but no man can be permanently 
carried, for if he expects to be carried he 
shows that he is not worth carrying. — Ibid. 



Inflaming Woc to US as a nation if we ever follow the 
BttL^^^^ lead of men who seek not to smother but to 
inflame the wild-beast qualities of the human 
heart! In social and industrial no less than 
in political reform we can do healthy work, 
work fit for a free republic, fit for self-gov- 
erning democracy, only by treading in the 
footsteps of Washington and Franklin and 
Adams and Patrick Henry, and not in the 
steps of Marat and Robespierre. — Ibid. 
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Of course what we have a right to expect The 

of the American boy is that he shall turn out ^•'^^^^ 
to be a good American man. Now, the 
chances are strong that he won't be much 
of a man imless he is a good deal of a boy. 
He must not be a coward or a weakling, a 
bully, a shirk, or a prig. He must work hard 
and play hard. He must be clean-minded 
and clean-lived, and able to hold his own 
under all circumstances and against all 
comers. It is only on these conditions that 
he will grow into the kind of American man 
of whom America can be really proud. — Ibid. 



Our greatest statesmen have always been seUevers 
those who believed in the nation — who had ^J^^ 
faith in the power of our people to spread 
until they should become the mightiest 
among the peoples of the world. — Ibid. 



" Mock 
Democrat" 



Remember, also, that I who address you Not a 
am not only an American, but also a radical, 
a real, not a mock democrat, and that what 
I have to say is spoken chiefly because I am 
a democrat — s. man who feels that his first 
thought is botmd to be for the welfare of the 
masses of mankind and his first duty to war 
against violence, injustice, and wrong-doing 
wherever found. — Guildhall Address. 
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Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of armed men the hum; 
Lo! a nation's hosts have gathered 
Round the quick-alarming drum — 
Saying, "Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Bre your heritage be wasted," said the quick-alarming 

drum. 

"Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of Life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come? " 
But the drum 
Echoed, "Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest," said the solemn 

sounding drum. 

"But when won the coming battle. 
What of profit springs therefrom? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become? " 
But the drum 
Answered, "Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it, "said the Yankee answer- 
ing drum. 

Bret Harte. 
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The Call to Arms 

IT may be the highest duty to oppose a Theiian 
war before it is brought on, but once the ^uJSifrt 
country is at war, the man who fails to *^" 
support it with all possible heartiness comes 
perilously near being a traitor and his conduct 
can only be justified on grounds that in times 
of peace would justify a revolution. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. 



No fight was ever yet won by parrying parrybut 
alone; hard hitting is the best parry; the ^*«*»® 
offensive is the only sure defensive. 

Ibid. 



A class of professional non-combatants is Non- 
as hurtful to the real, healthy growth of a ^"^J^Ji 
nation as is a class of fire-eaters ; for a weak- fcttrtfni 
ness or folly is nationally as bad as a vice, 
or worse ; and, in the long run, a Quaker may 
be quite as tmdesirable a citizen as is a 
duelist. — Life of Joel Benton. 
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Oar Every war in which we have been engaged, 

Justifiable except the one with Mexico, has been justi- 
fiable in its origin ; and each one, without any 
exception whatever, has left us better off, 
taking both moral and material considera- 
tions into account, than we should have been 
if we had not waged it. — Ibid. 



Over- It has been so habitual among American 

estimatiiif ^^^^^tcrs to ptaisc all the deeds, good, bad, and 

Fighting indifferent, of our Revolutionary ancestors, 

of the *' Q^d to belittle and make light of what we 

conti- have recently done, that most men seem not 

nentalt 

to know that the Union and Confederate 
troops in the Civil War fought far more 
stubbornly and skilfully than did their fore- 
fathers at the time of the Revolution. Ii 
is impossible to estimate too highly the de- 
voted patriotism and statesmanship of the 
fotmders of our national life; and however 
high we rank Washington, I am confident 
that we err, if anything, in not ranking him 
high enough, for on the whole the world has 
never seen a man deserving to be placed 
above him ; but we certainly have overesti- 
mated the actual fighting qualities of the 
Revolutionary troops, and have never laid 
enough stress on the folly and jealousy with 
which the States behaved during the con- 
test. — Winning of the West. 
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4 All of us, North and South, can glory alike The Blue 
in the valor of the men who wore the blue " Gr«y 
and of the men who wore the gray. Those 
were iron times, and only iron men could 
fight to its terrible finish the giant struggle 
between the hosts of Grant and Lee, the 
struggle that came to an end thirty-seven 
years ago this very day. To us of the present 
day, and to our children and children's child- 
ren, the valiant deeds, the high endeavor, 
and abnegation of self shown in that struggle 
by those who took part therein will remain 
for evermore to mark the level to which we 
in our turn must rise whenever the hour of 
the Nation's need may come. 

Addresses and Messages. 



A navy's eflBciency in a war depends mainly in Time of 
upon its preparedness at the outset of that p,^^,* 
war. We are not to be excused as a nation «orw«r 
if there is not such preparedness of our navy. 
This is especially so in view of what we have 
done diuing the last four years. No nation 
has a right to tmdertake a big task imless 
it is prepared to do it in masterful and 
effective style. It would be an intolerable 
humiliation for us to embark on such a course 
of action as followed from our declaration 
of war with Spain, and not make good our 
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In Time of words by dccds — ^not be ready to prove our 
PMpare tiiith by OUT endeavoF whenever the need 
for War calls. The good work of building up the 
navy must go on without ceasing. The 
modem warship cannot with advantage be 
allowed to rust in disuse. It must be used 
up in active service even in time of peace. 

Ibid. 



Our 

Natural 

Material 

for 

Volunteer 

Soldiera 



I believe that no other great cotmtry has 
such fine natural material for voltmteer 
soldiers as we have, and it is the obvious 
duty of the Nation and of the States to make 
such provision as will enable this volimteer 
soldiery to be organized with all possible 
rapidity and eflficiency in time of war; and, 
furthermore, to help in every way the 
National Guard in time of peace. — Ibid. 



A Square 
Deal for 
Colored 
Soldien 



It is a good thing that the guard around 
the tomb of Lincoln should be composed of 
colored soldiers. It was my own good for- 
tune at Santiago to serve beside colored 
troops. A man who is good enough to shed 
his blood for the cotmtry is good enough to 
be given a square deal afterwards. More 
than that no man is entitled to, and less 
than that no man shall have. — Ibid. 
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We believe that the trend of the modem The 

spirit is ever stronger toward peace, not war ; s^? f" 
toward friendship, not hostility, as the nor- . ?«•«• 
mal international attitude. We are glad 
indeed that we are on good terms with all 
the other peoples of mankind, and no effort 
on our part shall be spared to secure a con- 
tinuance of these relations. And remember, 
gentlemen, that we shall be a potent factor 
for peace largely in proportion to the way in 
which we make it evident that our attitude 
is due, not to weakness, not to inabiUty to 
defend ourselves, but to a genuine repug- 
nance to wrong-doing, a genuine desire for 
self-respecting friendship with our neighbors. 
The voice of the weakling or the craven 
counts for nothing when he clamors for 
peace; but the voice of the just man armed 
is potent. We need to keep in a condition 
of preparedness, especially as regards our 
navy, not because we want war, but be- 
cause we desire to stand with those whose 
plea for peace is listened to with respectful 
attention. — Ibid. 



We do not need a large regular army, but a smau 
we do need to have our small regular army, ^^bm! 
the very best that can possibly be produced. 
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WolTM in 

Sheep's 

Clothing 



One sad, one lamentable phase of human 
history is that the very loftiest words, imply- 
ing the loftiest ideas, have often been used 
as cloaks for the commission of dreadful deeds 
of iniquity. No more hideous crimes have 
ever been committed by men than those that 
have been committed in the name of liberty, of 
order, of brotherhood, of religion. People have 
butchered one another imder circumstances 
of dreadful atrocity, claiming all the time to 
be serving the object of the brotherhood of 
man or of the fatherhood of God. — Ibid. 



What the 
Blood of 
our Sol- 
diers 
has Done 
for ns 



Their blood and their toil, their endurance 
and patriotism, have made us and all who 
come after us forever their debtors. They 
left us not merely a reunited coimtry, but a 
coimtry incalculably greater because of its 
rich heritage in the deeds which thus left 
it retmited. As a nation we are the greater, 
not only for the valor and devotion to duty 
displayed by the men in blue, who won in the 
great struggle for the Union, but also for the 
valor and the loyalty toward what they 
regarded as right of the men in gray; for 
this war, thrice forttmate above all other 
recent wars in its outcome, left to all of us 
the right of brotherhood alike with valiant 
victor and valiant vanquished. — Ibid. 
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The American people must either build Buildup 
and maintain an adequate Navy or else make **** ^*^^ 
up their minds definitely to accept a secon- 
dary position in international affairs, not 
merely in political, but in commercial, mat- 
ters. It has been well said that there is no 
surer way of courting national disaster than 
to be "opulent, aggressive, and unarmed.'* 

Ibid. 



The individual American enlisted man is Formidable 
probably on the whole a more formidable '^**" 
fighting man than the regular of any other 
army. — Ibid. 



No other citizens deserve so well of the Honor to 
Republic as the veterans, the survivors of vetcnms 
those who saved the Union. They did the 
one deed which if left imdone would have 
meant that all else in our history went for 
nothing. But for their steadfast prowess in 
the greatest crisis of our history, all our 
annals would be meaningless, and our great 
experiment in popular freedom and self- 
government a gloomy failure. Moreover, 
they not only left us a united Nation, but 
they left us also as a heritage the memory of 
the mighty deeds by which the Nation was 
kept tmited. We are now indeed one Nation, 
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Honor to onc ill fact as well as in name; we are united 
veterant ^ ^^^ devotion to the flag which is the sym- 
bol of national greatness and unity ; and the 
very completeness of our imion enables us all, 
in every part of the country, to glory in the 
valor shown alike by the sons of the North 
and the sons of the South in the times that 
tried men's souls. — Ibid. 



TheRotich In oji fj^Q worfd there could be no better 

Riden 

material for soldiers than that afforded by 
these grim hxmters of the moimtains, these 
wild rough riders of the plains. They were 
accustomed to handling wild and savage 
horses; they were accustomed to following 
the chase with the rifle, both for sport and as 
a means of livelihood. Varied though their 
occupations had been, almost all had, at one 
time or another, herded cattle and hunted big 
game. They were hardened to life in the open, 
and to shifting for themselves under adverse 
circumstances. They were used, for all their 
lawless freedom, to the rough discipline of the 
rotmd-up and the mining company. Some of 
them came from the small frontier towns ; but 
most were from the wilderness, having left 
their lonely htmters' cabins and shifting cow- 
camps to seek new and more stirring ad- 
ventures beyond the sea. — The Rough Riders, 
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Every feat of heroism makes us forever 
indebted to the man who performed it. All 
daring and courage, all iron endurance of 
misfortune, all devotion to the ideal of Lonor 
and the glory of the flag, make for a finer 
and nobler type of manhood. 

American Ideals. 



Forever 

Indebted 

to the 

Hero 



All of US are poorer for every base or 
ignoble deed done by an American, for every 
instance of selfishness or weakness or folly 
on the part of the people as a whole. We are 
all worse off when any of us fails at any point 
in his duty toward the State in time of peace, 
or his duty toward the State in time of war. 

Ibid. 



The 

Poorer for 

Base 

Deeds 



As yet no nation can hold its place in the 
world, or can do any work really worth 
doing, imless it stands ready to guard its 
rights with an armed hand. That orderly 
liberty which is both the foundation and the 
capstone of otir civilization can be gained 
and kept only by men who are willing to 
fight for an ideal; who hold high the love of 
honor, love of faith, love of flag, and love of 
cotmtry. — Ibid, 



To Guard 

the 

Nation's 

Rights 
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Ptace not 

for 

Cowards 



15 

(•y'den 
Vision of 
Universal 
Peace 



To Fight 
with 
Perfect 
Weapons 



Peace, like freedom, is not a gift that tar- 
ries long in the hands of cowards, or of 
those too feeble or too short-sighted to de- 
serve it; and we ask to be given the means 
to insure that honorable peace which alone 
is worth having. — Ibid. 



I do not believe that any considerable 
ntmiber of our citizens are stamped with 
this timid lack of patriotism. There are 
some doctrinaires whose eyes are so firmly 
fixed on the golden vision of imiversal peace 
that they cannot see the grim facts of real 
life until they sttmible over them, to their 
own htirt, and, what is much worse, to the 
possible undoing of their fellows. — Ibid. 



With poor ships, were an Admiral Nelson 
and Farragut rolled in one, he might be 
beaten by any first-class fleet ; and he surely 
would be beaten if his opponents were in 
any degree his equals in skill and courage; 
but without this skill and courage no per- 
fection of nfiaterial can avail, and with them 
very grave shortcomings in equipment may 
be overcome. The men who command our 
ships must have as perfect weapons ready 
to their hands as can be fotmd in the civil- 
ized world, and they must be trained to the 
highest point in using them, — Ibid. 
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We but keep to the traditions of Washing- The 



Traditions 
of Great 



ton, to the traditions of all the great Ameri- 
cans who struggled for the real greatness of American. 
America, when we strive to build up those 
fighting qualities for the lack of which in a 
nation, as in an individual, no refinement, no 
culture, no wealth, no material prosperity, 
can atone. — Ibid. 



Arbitration is an excellent thing, but Batue- 
ultimately those who wish to see this country j^^'j4^ 
at peace with foreign nations will be wise Peace 
if they place reliance upon a first-class fleet 
of first-class battle-ships rather than on any 
arbitration treaty which the wit of man can 
devise. — Ibid. 



C Probably no other great nation in the Letm 
world is so anxious for peace as we are. ^*^* 
There is not a single civilized power which 
has anything whatever to fear from aggres- 
siveness on our part. All we want is peace ; 
and toward this end we wish to be able to 
sectire the same respect for our rights from 
others which we are eager and anxious to 
extend to their rights in return, to insure 
fair treatment to us. 

Addresses and Messages. 
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The Peace is a goddess only when she comes 

S**p2nJ with sword girt on thigh. — American Ideals. 



Slow to The American people are slow to wrath, 

Wrath, 1^^^ when their wrath is once kindled it 
btims like a consimiing flame. 

Addresses and Messages. 



The Let it be a matter of pride with the Chris- 

sSwii^ tian in the army that in the time of danger 
no man is nearer that danger than he is. 
Let it be a matter of pride to the officer whose 
duty it is to fight that no man, when the 
country calls on him to fight, fights better 
than he does. That is how you can do more 
for Christianity, for the name of Christians, 
you who are in the army. Let the man in 
a civil governmental position so bear himself 
that it shall be acceptable as axiomatic that 
when you have a Christian, a graduate of 
a missionary school, in a public office, the 
efficiency and honesty of that office are guar- 
anteed. That is the kind of Christianity 
that counts in a public official, that cotmts 
in the military official — the Christianity that 
makes him do his duty in war, or makes him 
do his duty in peace. 

University of Cairo Address, 
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Unjust war is to be abhorred; but woe woet© 
to the nation that does not make ready to *^*^*^^" 
hold its own in time of need against all ^^."^f* 
who would harm it; and woe thrice over 
to the nation in which the average man 
loses the fighting edge, loses the power to 
serve as a soldier if the day of need should 
arise. — University of Berlin Address. 



Fight 



The leaders of the Red Terror prattled Deeds not 
of peace while they steeped their hands in 
the blood of the innocent ; and many a tyrant 
has called it peace when he has scourged 
honest protest into silence. Our words must 
be judged by our deeds ; and in striving for a 
lofty ideal we must use practical methods; 
and if we cannot attain all at one leap, we 
must advance towards it step by step, reason- 
ably content so long as we do actually make 
some progress in the right direction. 

Address before the Nobel Prize Commission. 



I speak as a practical man, and whatever Arbitration 
I now advocate I actually tried to do when cover au 
I was for the time being the head of a great Qtt«»tionB 
nation, and keenly jealous of its honor and 
interest. I ask other nations to do only what 
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Arbitratioii I should be glad to 866 my own nation 
^^^ do 

Cover AU ^"* 

Quettioiit Th6 advance can be made along several 
lines. First of all, there can be treaties of 
arbitration. There are, of course, states 
so backward that a civilized commtmity 
ought not to enter into an arbitration treaty 
with them, at least tmtil we have gone 
much fiuther than at present in securing 
some kind of international police action. 
But all really civilized communities should 
have effective arbitration treaties among 
themselves. I believe that these treaties can 
cover almost all questions liable to arise 
between such nations, if they are drawn with 
the explicit agreement that each contracting 
party will respect the other's territory ' and 
its absolute sovereignty within that territory, 
and the equally explicit agreement that 
(aside from the very rare cases where the 
nation's honor is vitally concerned) all other 
possible subjects of controversy will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. — Ibid. 



VI 

Heroes of Peace and War 



III 



Hence it is that the fathers of these men and ours also, 
and they themselves likewise, being nurtured in all free- 
dom and well bom, have shown before all men, many and 
glorious deeds in public and private, deeming it their duty 
to fight for the cause of liberty and the Greeks, even against 
Greeks, and against Barbarians for all the Greeks. 

Plato: Menexenus. 

Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost and dear ones wasted, 

But proud, to meet a people proud. 
With eyes that tell of triumph tasted! 

Lowell. 
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Heroes of Peace and War 



IT is a good thing for all Americans, and it 
is an especially good thing for young 
Americans, to remember the men who have 
given their lives in war and peace to the 
service of their fellow-countrymen, and to 
keep in mind the feats of daring and personal 
prowess done in time past by some of the 
many champions of the nation in the various 
crises of her history. 

Hero Tales from American History. 



**LiTet of 

Great 

Men All 

Remind 

Us" 



Daniel Boone will always occupy a tmique Boone the 



place in our history as the archetype of the 
hunter and wilderness wanderer. He was 
a true pioneer, and stood at the head of that 
class of Indian-fighters, game-hunters, forest- 
fellers, and backwoods farmers who, genera- 
tion after generation, pushed westward the 
border of civilization from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific. As he himself said, he was 
''an instrument ordained of God to settle 
the wilderness." — Ibid. 

"3 



Hunter 

and WU- 

demest 

Wanderer 
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BoLoT«d 

theWil- 

dernett 



As Kentucky became settled, Boone grew 
restless and ill at ease. He loved the wilder- 
ness ; he loved the great forests and the great 
prairie-like glades, and the life in the little 
lonely cabin, where from the door he could 
see the deer come out into the clearing at 
nightfall. The neighborhood of his own kind 
made him feel cramped and ill at ease. So 
he moved ever westward with the frontier; 
and as Kentucky filled up he crossed the 
Mississippi and settled on the borders of the 
prairie coxmtry of Missoiui, where the Span- 
iards, who ruled the territory, made him an 
alcalde, or judge. He Uved to a great age, 
and died out on the border, a backwoods 
htmter to the last. — Ibid. 



Lincolii 
only the 
Peer of 
Wtsh- 
ington 



Washington, alike statesman, soldier, and 
patriot, stands alone. He was not only the 
greatest American; he was also one of the 
greatest men the world has ever known. 
Few centiuies and few coxmtries have ever 
seen his like. Among the people of English 
stock there is none to compare with him, 
unless perhaps Cromwell, utterly different 
though the latter was. Of Americans, Lin- 
coln alone is worthy to stand even second. 

Life of Gouverneur Morris. 
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As a mere military man, Washington him- 
self cannot rank with the wonderful war-chief 
who for four years led the army of Northern 
Virginia ; and the names of Washington and 
Greene fill up the short list of really good Rev- 
olutionary generals. Against these the Civil 
War shows a roll that contains not only Lee, 
but also Grant and Sherman, Jackson and 
Johnston, Thomas, Sheridan, and Parragut, — 
leaders whose volunteer soldiers and sailors, 
at the end of their four years' service, were 
ready and more than able to match them- 
selves against the best regular forces of 
Europe. — Ibid. 



Lee a 

Oreeter 

War-chief 

than 

Waahing- 

ton 



He possessed a rich fund of political, legal, 
and historical learning, and every subject 
that he ever handled showed the traces of 
careful and thorough study. He was very 
cotirteous, except when provoked ; his courage 
was proof against all fear, and he shrank 
from no contest, personal or political. He 
was sometimes narrow minded, and always 
wilful and passionate ; but he was honest and 
truthful. At all times and in all places he 
held every good gift he had completely 
at the service of the American Federal 
Union. — Life of Benton. 



A Many- 
sided 
Character 
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ThomuH. He was a faithful friend and a bitter foe; 

Benton j^^ ^g^ vain, proud, utterly fearless, and 
quite unable to comprehend such emotions 
as are expressed by the terms despondency 
and yielding. Without being a great orator 
or writer, or even an original thinker, he yet 
possessed marked ability; and his abounding 
vitality and marvellous memory, his indomit- 
able energy and industry, and his tenacious 
persistency and personal courage, all com- 
bined to give him a position and influence 
such as few American statesmen have ever 
held. His character grew steadily to the 
very last ; he made better speeches and was 
better able to face new problems when past 
threescore and ten than in his early youth 
or middle age. — Life of Benton. 



« 

head " type 



Stonewall No Northcm general approached the 
Jackson Roxmdhead t3^e — ^the type of the stem, 
Round. reUgious warriors who fought under Crom- 
well — so closely as Stonewall Jackson. He 
was a man of intense religious conviction 
who carried into every thought and deed of 
his daily life the precepts of the faith he 
cherished. He was a tender and loving 
husband and father, kind-hearted and gentle 
to all with whom he was brought in contact ; 
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yet in the times that tried men's souls, he stonewan 
proved not only a commander of genius, but ^'^^^^e 
a fighter of iron will and temper, who joyed "Round 
in the battle, and always showed at his best type 

when the danger was greatest. The vein 
of fanaticism that ran through his character 
helped to render him a terrible opponent. 
He knew no such word as falter, and when 
he had once put his hand to a piece of work, 
he did it thoroughly and with all his heart. 
Hero Tales from American History. 



He had been leading and urging on the De«th of 
advance of his men, cheering them with voice "^i^ 
and gesture, his pale face flushed with joy J*ck8on 
and excitement, while from time to time as he 
sat on his horse he took off his hat and, 
looking upward, thanked heaven for the vic- 
tory it had vouchsafed him. As darkness 
drew near he was in the front, where friend 
and foe were mingled in almost inextricable 
confusion. He and his staflE were fired at, 
at close range, by the Union troops, and, as 
they turned, were fired at again, through a 
mistake, by the Confederates behind them. 
Jackson fell, struck in several places. He 
was put in a litter and carried back ; but he 
never lost consciousness, and when one of 
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Death of his gcncrals complained of the terrible effect 
••Stone- q£ i-j^g Union cannonade he answered: 

wall** 

jtckioa "You must hold your ground." 

For several days he lingered, hearing how 
Lee beat Hooker, in detail, and forced him 
back across the river. Then the old Ptuitan 
died. At the end his mind wandered, and 
he thought he was again commanding in 
battle, and his last words were : 

'* Let us cross over the river and rest in the 
shade." 

Thus perished Stonewall Jackson, one of 
the ablest of soldiers and one of the most 
upright of men, in the last of his many 
tritunphs. — Ibid. 



Lincoln t Nothing was more noteworthy in all of 
i^acticai Lincoln's character than the way in which 
he combined fealty to the loftiest ideal with a 
thoroughly practical capacity to achieve that 
ideal by practical methods. He did not war 
with phantoms ; he did not struggle among the 
clouds; he faced facts; he endeavored to get 
the best results he could out of the warring 
forces with which he had to deal. When he 
could not get the best he was forced to con- 
tent himself, and did content himself, with 
the best possible, — Addresses and Messages 
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Wesley accomplished so much for mankind The chwch 
because he refused to leave the stronger, we^y 
manlier qualities to be availed of only in the Founded 
interest of evil. The church he fotmded has 
throughout its career been a church for the 
poor as well as for the rich and has known 
no distinction of persons. It has been a 
church whose members, if true to the teach- 
ings of its founder, have sought for no greater 
privilege than to spend and be spent in the 
interest of the higher life, who have prided 
themselves, not on shirkinj^ rough duty, but 
on tmdertaking it and carrying it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. — Ibid, 



But vital though daring is, indispensable Farmgut 
though desperate personal prowess and readi- Q^^J^^t 
ness to take chances are to the make-up of a Admiral 
fighting navy, other qualities are needed in ueuon 
addition to fit a man for a place among the 
great sea-captains of all time. It was the 
good fortime of the navy in the Civil War 
to produce one admiral of renown, one peer 
of all the mighty men who have ever waged 
war on the ocean. Farragut was not only 
the greatest admiral since Nelson, but, with 
the sole exception of Nelson, he was as great 
an admiral as ever sailed the broad or the 
narrow seas. — Ibid. 
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The 

Cluuracter 

of 

McKinley 



To a standard of lofty integrity in public 
life he tinited the tender affections and home 
virtues which are all-important in the make- 
up of national character. A gallant soldier 
in the great war for the Union, he also shone 
as an example to all our people because of 
his conduct in the most sacred and intimate 
of home relations. There could be no per- 
sonal hatred of him, for he never acted with 
aught but consideration for the welfare of 
others. No one could fail to respect him 
who knew him in public or private life. 
The defenders of those murderous criminals 
who seek to excuse their criminality by as- 
serting that it is exercised for political ends, 
inveigh against wealth and irresponsible 
power. But for this assassination even this 
base apology cannot be urged. 

Addresses and Messages. 



McKinley President McKinley filled that political 
*°Rr*e- ^ffi^^ ^^^ which the entire people vote, and 
sent the no President — not even Lincoln himself — 

Wishes of j^i • . i. 

the People was cvcr morc earnestly anxious to represent 
the well-thought-out wishes of the people; 
his one anxiety in every crisis was to keep 
in closest touch with the people — to find out 
what they thought and to endeavor to give 
expression to their thought, after having 
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endeavored to guide that thought aright. McKiniey 
He had just been re-elected to the Presidency ^^^'el^ 
because the majority of our citizens, the ^^ wishes 
majority of our farmers and wage-workers, People 
beUeved that he had faithfully upheld their 
interests for four years. They felt them- 
selves in close and intimate touch with him. 
They felt that he represented so well and so 
honorably all their ideals and aspirations that 
they wished him to continue for another fotir 
years to represent them. — Ibid. 



It is well to keep alive the memory of those The High 



men who are fit to serve as examples of what 
is loftiest and best in American citizenship. 
Such a man was General Sherman. To very 
few in any generation is it given to render 
such services as he rendered; but each of us 
in his degree can try to show something of 
those qualities of character upon which, in 
their sum, the high worth of Sherman rested, 
— his courage, his kindliness, his clean and 
simple living, his sturdy good sense, his 
manliness and tenderness in the intimate 
relations of life, and, finally, his inflexible 
rectitude of soul, and his loyalty to all that 
in this free republic is hallowed and sym- 
bolized by the national flag. — Ibid. 



Worth of 
Sherman 
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oooTer- Able, fearless, and cultivated, deeply de- 
M^is voted to his people, and of much too tough 
Able. Fear- fibre cver to be misled into losing his aflfec- 
cuuWated tion for things American because of American 
faults and shortcomings, as was and is the 
case with weaker natures, he was able to 
render distinguished service to his country. 
Other American ministers have been greater 
and more successful diplomats than Morris 
was ; but no one has better represented those 
qualities of generous daring and lofty dis- 
interestedness which we like to associate 
with the name American, than did the minis- 
ter who, alone among the foreign ministers, 
kept his residence in Paris through the 
"Terror." He stood for order. He stood 
for the honest payment of debts. Unlike 
many of his colleagues, he was a polished 
man of the world, whose comments on men 
and things showed that curious insight and 
power of observation which come only when 
to natural ability there is added special 
training. — Gouverneur Morris 



John Every lover of outdoor life must feel a 

▼8^'sham' ^^^^ ^^ affectionate obligation to you. Yoiu* 

Nature writiugs appeal to all who care for the life of 

the woods and the fields, whether their 

tastes keep them in the homely, pleasant 
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farm cotintry or lead them into the wilder- john 
ness. It is a good thing for our people that ^^s^^ 
you should have lived; and surely no man Nature 
can wish to have more said of him. I wish 
to express my hearty appreciation of your 
warfare against the sham nature-writers— 
those whom you have called "the yellow 
journalists of the woods." From the days 
of iEsop to the days of Reinecke Fuchs, 
and from the days of Reinecke Fuchs 
to the present time, there has been a 
distinct and attractive place in literature 
for those who write avowed fiction in 
which the heroes are animals with semi- 
htunan attributes. This fiction serves a 
useful purpose in many ways, even in the 
way of encoiu-aging people to take the 
right view of outdoor life and outdoor 
creatiu'es; but it is impardonable for any 
observer of nature to wSte fiction and then 
publish it as truth, and he who exposes 
and wars against such action is entitled to 
respect and support. You in yoiu* own 
person have illustrated what can be done 
by the lover of nature who has trained 
himself to keen observation, who de- 
scribes acciu-ately what is thus observed, 
and who, finally, possesses the additional 
gift of writing with charm and interest. 

Outdoor Pastimes. 
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A Man of Like SO many others, I have mourned the 
^enwho ^^^^ ^£ Richard Watson Gilder as one of the 
eld? truest, stanchest, and most delightful of 
friends, and one of the best of citizens. He 
combined to a singular degree sweetness and 
courage, idealismand whole some common- 
sense. It may truthfully be said that he was 
an ideal citizen for such a democracy as 
ours. He was a man of letters; he was a 
lover of his kind, who worked in a practical 
fashion for the betterment of social and 
economic conditions; and he took keen and 
effective interest in our public life. No 
worthier American citizen has lived during 
our time. — Letter to Austen G. Fox. 



ouver Oliver surely strove to live up to his lights 

uw^npto ^ ^^ ^^^ them. He never acted in levity, 
hii Lighu: or from mere motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment, and he saw, with sad piercing eyes, 
the dangers that rolled arptmd the path he 
had chosen. He acted as he did because 
he conscientiously felt that only thus could 
he meet the needs of the nation. 

Oliver Cromwelh 
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Labor in this country is independent and proud. 

Daniel Webster. 
Honest labor bears a lovely face. 

Thomas Dekkbr. 
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the first lesson to teach the poor man we«ith 



is that, as a whole, the wealth in the com- 
munity is distinctly beneficial to him; that 
he is better off in the long run because other 
men are well off; and that the surest way to 
destroy what measiu'e of prosperity he may 
have is to paralyze industry and the well- 
being of those men who have achieved 
success. — American Ideals 



Beneficial 
to the Poor 



Demagogic denunciation of wealth is never when 
wholesome and generally dangerous; and not ^•"l^^^J 
a few of the proposed methods of curbing wealth is 
the trusts are dangerous chiefly because all 
insincere advocacy of the impossible is dan- 
gerous. It is an tuihealthy thing for a com- 
mtmity when the appeal is made to follow 
a course which those who make the appeal 
either do know or ought to know cannot be 
followed; and which if followed would result 

in disaster to everybody. Loose talk about 

127 
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When destro3ring monopoly out of hand, without a 

«o*n^*^' ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ monopoly should even 
Wealth is be defined, offers a case in point. 

Addresses and Messages. 



Wild and 
Fooliih 
Remedies 
for the 
TntatBril 



I am even more anxious that you who hear 
what I say should think of it than that you 
should applaud it. I am not going to try to 
define with technical accuracy what ought 
to be meant when we speak of a trust. But 
if by trust we mean merely a big corporation, 
then I ask you to ponder the utter folly of the 
man who either in a spirit of rancor or in a 
spirit of folly says "Destroy the trusts," 
without giving you an idea of what he means 
really to do. I will go with him gladly if 
he says "Destroy the evil in the trusts." 
I will try to find out that evil, I will seek to 
apply remedies, which I have already outlined 
in other speeches. But if his policy, from 
whatever motive, whether hatred, fear, panic, 
or just sheer ignorance, is to destroy the trusts 
in a way that will destroy all our property — 
no. Those men who advocate wild and 
foolish remedies which would be worse than 
the disease, are doing all in their power to 
perpetuate the evils against which they 
nomkially war, because, if we are brought 
face to face with the naked issue of either 
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keeping or totally destro3ring a prosperity in wud and 
which the majority share, but in which some itJ^^i 
share improperiy, why, as sensible men, we '<»tJ»« 
must decide that it is a great deal better that 
some people should prosper too much than 
that no one should prosper enough. So that 
the man who advocates destro}ring the trusts 
by measures which would paralyze the in- 
dustries of the country is at least a quack, 
and at worst an enemy to the Republic. 

Ibid. 



Quack remedies of the universal cure-all Quck 
tjrpe are generally as noxious to the body i^^om 
politic as to the body corporal. 

Often the head-in-the-air social reformers, 
because people of sane and wholesome minds 
will not favor their wild schemes, themselves 
decline to favor schemes for practical reform. 

im. 



The well-being of the wage-worker, like the jtopardii- 
well-being of the tiller of the soil, should be chanlJw 
treated as an essential in shaping our whole 
economic policy. There must never be any 
change which will jeopardize the standard 
of comfort, the standard of wages of the 
American wage-worker. — Ibid. 
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I believe emphatically in organized labor. 
I believe in organizations of wage-workers. 
Oi^anization is one of the laws of our social 
and economic development at this time. 
But I feel that we must always keep before 
our minds the fact that there is nothing 
sacred in the name itself. To call an oi^ani- 
zation an organization does not make it 
a good one. The worth of an organization 
depends upon its being handled with the 
courage, the skill, 
of fair dealing as bet 
the wise self-restraii 
be able to say, your 



Capitalist and wa 
honestly endeavor ea 
from the other's stai 
on the one hand 

arrogance which looks down upon the man 
of less means, and, on the other, from the no 
less contemptible envy, jealousy, and rancor 
which hates another because he is better off. 
Each quality is the supplement of the other, 
and in point of baseness there is not the 
weight of a finger to choose between them. 
Ibid. 
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Under {present-day conditions it is as corpon- 



tioni 
and 



necessary to have corporations in the business 
world as it is to have organizations, unions, orianixa- 
among wage-workers. We have a right to "* 

ask in each case only this: that good and not 
harm shall follow. Exactly as labor organi- 
zations, when managed intelligently and in a 
spirit of justice and fair play, are of very 
great service not only to the wage-workers 
but to the whole community, as has been 
shown again and again in the history of 
many such organizations; so wealth, not 
merely individual, but corporate, when used 
aright, is not merely beneficial to the com- 
munity as a whole, but is absolutely essential 
to the upbuilding of such a series of communi- 
ties as those whose citizens I am now address- 
ing. This is so obvious that it ought to be 
too trite to mention, and yet it is necessary 
to mention it when we see some of the attacks 
made upon wealth, as such. — Ibid. 



The captains of industry who have driven oood Done 
the railway systems across this continent, c^^^ 
who have built up our commerce, who have ^ 

developed our manufactures, have on the ^^^ 
whole done great good to our people. With- 
out them the material development of which 
we are so justly proud could never have taken 
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Good Done plocc. Moreover, we should recognize the 
olpuLm i^^niiiense importance to this material develop- 
«* ment of leaving as unhampered as is com- 

patible with the public good the strong and 
forceful men upon whom the success of 
business operations inevitably rests. The 
slightest study of business conditions will 
satisfy any one capable of forming a 
judgment that the personal equation is the 
most important factor in a business operation ; 
that the business ability of the man at the 
head of any business concern, big or little, 
is usually the factor which fixes the gulf 
between striking success and hopeless failure. 

Ibid. 



Mob There is no worse enemy of the wage- 

Ti^«enco 

the Wage- workcr than the man who condones mob 
j^^^* violence in any shape or who preaches class 
hatred ; and stu^ly the slightest acquaintance 
with our industrial history should teach even 
the most shortsighted that the times of 
most suffering for our people as a whole, the 
times when business is stagnant, and capital 
suffers from shrinkage and gets no rettim 
from its investments, are exactly the times 
of hardship, and want, and grim disaster 
among the poor. If all the existing instru- 
mentalities of wealth could be abolished. 
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the first and severest suffering would come Mob 
among those of us who are least well off at fZ^^t!w^ 
present. The wage-worker is well off only Baraen 
when the i^t of 4 country is weU off; and """»' 
he can best contribute to this general well- 
being by showing sanity and a firm purpose 
to do justice to others. — Ibid. 



The man who by the use of his capital The 

develops a great mine, the man who by the EiSS!ld"to 
use of his capital builds a great railroad, the Protection 
man who by the use of his capital either 
individually or joined with others like him 
does any great legitimate business enter- 
prise, confers a benefit, not a harm, upon the 
community, and is entitled to be so regarded. 
He is entitled to the protection of the law, 
and in return he is to be required himself to 
obey the law. The law is no respecter of 
persons. 



The law is not to be administered in the Fair pity 
interest of the poor man as such, nor yet in '**'wSiii 
the interest of the rich man as such, but in ^^' 
the interest of the law-abiding man, rich 
or poor. We are no more against organiza- 
tions of capital than against organizations of 
labor. We welcome both, demanding only 
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Fair Play that esjch shall do right and shall remember 

weulw ** ^^^ ^^^y *^ ^^^ RepubUc. Such a course we 
Poor consider not merely a benefit to the poor 
man, but a benefit to the rich man. We do 
no man an injustice when we require him 
to obey the law. On the contrary, if he is a 
man whose safety and weU-being depend in a 
peculiar degree upon the existence of the 
spirit of law and order, we are rendering him 
the greatest service when we require him to 
be himself an exemplar of that spirit. — Ibid. 



Whan Of course a great fortime, if used wrongly, 

2:r.^' is a menace to the community. A man of 
and whan great Wealth who does not use that wealth 

it Doaa 

Good decently is in a peculiar sense a menace to 
the community, and so is the man who does 
not use his intellect aright. Each talent — 
the talent for making money, the talent for 
showing intellect at the bar, or in any other 
way, if imaccompanied by character, makes 
the possessor a menace to the community. 
But such a fact no more warrants us in 
attacking wealth than it does in attacking 
intellect. Every man of power by the very 
fact of that power is capable of doing damage 
to his neighbors; but we cannot aflEord to 
discourage the development of such men 
merely because it is possible they may use 
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their power for wrong ends. If we did so we when 
shotild leave our history a blank, for we Menace 
should have no great statesmen, soldiers, "Jp^*° 
merchants, no great men of arts, of letters, of Good 
science. Doubtless on the average the most 
useful citizen to the commtmity as a whole 
is the man to whom has been granted what 
the Psalmist asked for — ^neither poverty nor 
riches. But the great captain of industry, 
the man of wealth, who alone or in combina- 
tion with his fellows, drives through our 
great business enterprises, is a factor without 
whom the civilization that we see roimd about 
us here could not have been built up. Good, 
not harm, normally comes from the upbuild- 
ing of such wealth. Probably the greatest 
harm done by vast wealth is the harm that 
we of moderate means do ourselves when we 
let the vices of envy and hatred enter deep 
into our own natures. — Ibid. 



The mechanism of modem business is as ignorant 
delicate and complicated as it is vast, and ^***!^i[ 
nothing would be more productive of evil Modem 
to all of us, and especially to those least well " *" 
off in this world's goods, than ignorant med- 
dling with this mechanism — ^above all, med- 
dling in a spirit of class legislation or hatred 
or rancor. It is eminently necessary that 
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Ignorant the poweT should be had, but it is jtist as 
MeddUng jjg^jgssary that it should be exercised with 
Modem wisdom and self-restraint. The &st exercise 

Bnsinofs 

of that power should be the securing of 
publicity among all great corporations doing 
an interstate business. The publicity, though 
non-inquisitorial, shotdd be real and thor- 
ough as to all important facts with which the 
public has concern. Daylight is a powerful 
discourager of evil. Such publicity wotdd 
by itself tend to cure the evils of which there 
is just complaint; it would show us if evils 
existed, and where the evils are imaginary, 
and it would show us what next ought to be 
done. — Ibid. 



Beware of We are certain to fail if we adopt the 



the 



Demaffone poUcy of the demagoguc who raves against 
the wealth which is simply the form of 
embodied thrift, foresight, and intelligence; 
who wotdd shut the door of opportunity 
against those whose energy we shotdd espe- 
cially foster, by penalizing the qualities which 
tell for success. Just as little can we afford 
to follow* those who fear to recognize in- 
justice and to endeavor to cut it out because 
the task is difficult or even — ^if performed by 
unskilful hands — dangerous. — Ibid. 
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This is an era of great combinations both caotioiit 
of labor and of capital. In many ways these ^^Jn 
combinations have worked for good; but 
they must work under the law, and the laws 
concerning them must be just and wise, or 
they will inevitably do evil; and this applies 
as much to the richest corporation as to the 
most powerful labor union. Our laws must 
be wise, sane, healthy, conceived in the spirit 
of those who scorn the mere agitator, the 
mere inciter of class or sectional hatred; 
who wish justice for all men; who recognize 
the Heed of adhering so far as possible to the 
old American doctrine of giving the widest 
possible scope for the free exercise of individ- 
ual initiative, and yet who recognize also that 
after combinations have reached a certain 
stage it is indispensable to the general welfare 
that the Nation shotdd exercise over them, 
cautiously and with self-restraint, but firmly, 

the power of supervision and regulation. 

Ibid. 



A remedy much advocated at the moment iaji»tice 



is to take off the tariff from all articles which 
are made by trusts. To do this it will be 
necessary first to define trus^ts. The language 
commonly used by the advocates of the 
method implies, that they mean all articles 



•^ 



to the 
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to the 
Tnuts 
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lajMtiM nmde by large corporations, and that the 
changes in tariff are to be made with punitive 
intent towards these large corporations. Of 
course, if the tariff is to be changed in order 
to punish them, it should be changed so as to 
punish those that do ill, not merely those that 
are prosperous. It would be neither just nor 
expedient to punish the big corporations as 
big corporations; what we wish to do is to 
protect the people from any evil that may 
grow out of their existence or mal-adminis- 
tration. — Ibid. 



Trutnis 



Ho Above all, let us remember that our success 

^^^ in accomplishing anjrthing depends very 
Cure of much upon our not trjdng to accompUsh every- 
thing. Distrust whoever pretends to offer 
you a patent cure-all for every ill of the body 
politic, just as you wotdd a man who offers 
a medicine which wotdd cure every evil of 
your individual body. A medicine that is 
recommended to cure both asthma and a 
broken leg is not good for either. Mankind 
has moved slowly upward through the ages, 
sometimes a little faster, sometimes a little 
slower, but rarely, indeed, by leaps and 
bounds. At times a great crisis comes in 
which a great people, perchance led by a 
great man, can at white heat strike some 
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mighty blow for the right — ^make a long no 



Panacea 
for the 



Stride in advance along the path of justice 
and of orderiy liberty. But normally we cure of 
must be content if each of us can do some- 
thing — ^not all that we wish, but something — 
for the advancement of those principles of 
righteousness which underlie all real national 
greatness, all true civilization and freedom. 

Ibid. 



While making it clear that we do not in- a square 
tend to allow wrong-doing by one of the capital 
captains of industry any more than by the 
humblest private in the industrial ranks, we 
must also in the interests of all of us avoid 
cramping a strength which, if beneficently 
used, will be for the good of all of us. The 
marvellous prosperity we have been enjosdng 
for the past few years has been due primarily 
to the high average of honesty, thrift, and 
business capacity among our people as a 
whole ; but some of it has also been due to the 
ability of the men who are the industrial 
leaders of the nation. In securing just and 
fair dealing by these men let us remember 
to do them justice in return, and this not only 
because it is our duty, but because it is our 
interest; not only for their sakes, but for 
ours. We are neither the friend of the rich 
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A Square man OS such nor the friend of the poor man 

^^J^ as such ; we are the friend of the honest man, 

rich or poor; and we intend that all men, rich 

and poor alike, shall obey the law alike and 

receive its protection alike. — Ibid. 



Curb the In onr complex industrial civilization of to- 
ctpitai day the peace of righteousness and justice, 
«n* *!»• the only kind of peace worth having, is at 

of Labor Icast as neccssary in the industrial worid 
as it is among nations. There is at least 
as much need to curb the cruel greed and 
arrogance of part of the world of capital, 
to curb the cruel greed and violence of part 
of the world of labor, as to check a cruel and 
unhealthy militarism in international rela- 
tionships. — University of Berlin Address. 



VIII 
Populism and Other "Isms" 
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When bad men combine, the good must associate; else 
they will fall one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle. 

Edmund Burkb. 

Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome restraint. 

Daniel Webstbr. 
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HE average Populist does not draw fine The 

distinctions. There are in New York, ^^S 
as in other large cities, scoundrels of great wckMen 
wealth who have made their money by means same syea 
skilftdly calculated to come just outside the 
line of criminality. There are other men 
who have made their money exactly as the 
successful miner or farmer makes his, — 
that is, by the exercise of shrewdness, business 
daring, energy, and thrift. But the Populist 
draws no line of division between these two 
classes. They have made money, and that 
is enough. — American Ideals. 



They [the Populists] distrust anything they pojrauats 
cannot understand; and as they understand ofSwwhJ 
but little this opens a very wide field for Bathe and 
distrust. They are apt to be emotionally SFening 
religious. If not, they are then at least c*o**»«» 
atheists of an archaic type. Refinement 
and comfort they are apt to consider quite 

143 
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popniistt as objectionable as immorality. That a man 
SMen^ho shotild change his clothes in the evening, 
Bathe that he should dine at any other hour than 
Bveiiiiic noon, impress these good people as being 
symptoms of depravity instead of merely triv- 
ial. A taste for learning and cultivated 
friends, and a tendency to bathe frequently, 
cause them the deepest suspicion. — Ibid. 



Clothes 



soddkm Much of the discussion about socialism 
"*f^^ and individualism is entirely pointless, be- 
cause of failure to agree on terminology. 
It is not good to be the slave of names. 
I am a strong individualist by personal habit, 
inheritance, and conviction; but it is a mere 
matter of common sense to recognize that 
the State, the commtmity, the citizens acting 
together, can do a number of things better 
than if they were left to individual action. 
The individualism which finds its expression 
in the abuse of physical force is checked very 
early in the growth of civilization, and we 
of to-day should in our turn strive to shackle 
or destroy that individualism which triumphs 
by greed and cunning, which exploits the 
weak by craft instead of ruling them by 
brutality. We ought to go with any man 
in the effort to bring about justice and the 
equality of opportunity, to turn the tool 
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user more and more into the tool owner, to sockusm 
shift biirdens so that they can be more ^duaitam 
equitably borne. The deadening effect on 
any race of the adoption of a logical and 
extreme socialistic system could not be over- 
stated; it would spell sheer destruction; it 
would produce grosser wrong and outrage, 
fouler immorality, than any existing system. 
But this does not mean that we may not with 
great advantage adept certain of the prin- 
ciples professed by some given set of men 
who happen to caU themselves Socialists; to 
be afraid to do so would be to make a mark 
of weakness on our part. — Sorbonne Address. 



Populism never prospers sav6 where men populism 
are improsperous, and your true Populist is ^***'*'"* 
especially intolerant of business success. If 
a man is a successful business man he at once 
calls him a plutocrat. — American Ideals. 



I am not an empiricist ; I would no more Not an 
deny that sometimes human affairs can be ""p^^*"* 
much bettered by legislation than I would 
affirm that they can always be so bettered. 
I would no more make a fetish of unre- 
stricted individualism than I would admit 
the power of the State offhand and radically 
to reconstruct society. — Ibid. 
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AnBiiMny Any man who tries to excite class hatred, 
m^ sectional hate, hate of creeds, any kind of 
hatred in our community, though he may 
affect to do it in the interest of the class he is 
addressing, is in the long run with absolute 
certainty that class's own worst enemy. 
In the long run, and as a whole, we are going 
to go up or go down together. 

Addresses and Messages. 



An Orderly An Orderly monarchy would certainly be 
iJeflJlJSie preferable to a republic of the epileptic 
to an Spanish- American tjrpe. The extreme doc- 
Republic trmaires, who are fiercest m declaimmg m 
favor of freedom, are in reality its worst foes, 
far more dangerous than any absolute mon- 
archy ever can be. When liberty becomes 
license, some form of one-man power is not 
far distant. — Life of Gouverneur Morris. 



McKin- The blow was aimed not at this President, 

dw'aBi"" ^^^ ^* ^ Presidents; at every symbol of 

Aimed at government. President McKinley was as 

dSntl**^" emphatically the embodiment of the popular 

will of the Nation expressed through the 

forms of law as a New England town meeting 

is in similar fashion the embodiment of the 

law-abiding purpose and practice of the 
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people of the town. On no conceivable mckih- 
theory could the miirder of the President ^^J*\ ^^^ 
be accepted as due to protest against ''in- Aimed at 
equalities in the social order," save as the dentt 
murder of all the freemen engaged in a town 
meeting could be accepted as a protest against 
that social inequality which puts a malefactor 
in jail. Anarchy is no more an expression of 
''social discontent" than picking pockets 
or wife-beating. — Addresses and Messages. 



The anarchist, and especially the anarchist The 

in the United States, is merely one type of ^i^g| 
criminal, more dangerous than any other Dangerous 
because he represents the same depravity in criminal 
a greater degree. The man who advocates 
anarchy directly or indirectly, in any shape 
or fashion, or the man who apologizes for 
anarchists and their deeds, makes himself 
morally accessory to murder before the fact. 
The anarchist is a criminal whose perverted 
instincts lead him to prefer confusion and 
chaos to the most beneficent form of social 
order. His protest of concern for working- 
men is outrageous in its impudent falsity; 
for if the political institutions of this cotmtry 
do not aflford opporttmity to every honest 
and intelligent son of toil, then the door of 
hope is forever closed against him. The 
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Th* anarchist is everywhere not merely the 

thViflllrt enemy of system and of progress, but the 
Danseroiis deadly foe of liberty. If ever anarchy is 
crimiiua triumphant, its triumph will last for but one 
red moment, to be succeeded for ages by 
the gloomy night of despotism. — Ibid, 



HarmDont There axc certain labor unions, certain 
Avence bodics of Organized labor — ^notably those 
J***^' ^ admirable organizations which include the 

L«ader and ^ 

Dema- railway conductors, the locomotive engin- 
'*'"* eers and the firemen — ^which to my mind 
embody almost the best hope that there is 
for healthy national growth in the future; 
but bitter experience has taught men who 
work for reform in New York that the 
average labor leader, the average demagogue 
who shouts for a depreciated currency or 
for the overthrow of the rich, will not do 
anything to help those who honestly strive 
to make better our civic conditions. There 
are immense numbers of working-men to 
whom we can appeal with perfect confidence ; 
but too often we find that a large proportion 
of the men who style themselves leaders 
of organized labor are influenced only by 
sullen short-sighted hatred of what they do 
not understand, and are deaf to all appeals, 
whether to their national or to their civic 
patriotism. — American Ideals. 
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I have no sympathy with mere dislike of Keep out 
immigrants; there are classes and even ^^J^! 
nationalities of them which stand at least on f«a*« 
an equality with the citizens of native birth, 
as the last election showed. But in the 
interest of our working-men we must in the 
end keep out laborers who are ignorant, 
vicious, and with low standards of life and 
comfort, just as we have shut out the Chinese. 

Ibid. 



No man or body of men preaching anarchis- Anarchy 
tic doctrines should be allowed at large any ^*^***^ 
more than if preaching the murder of some Treason- 
specified private individual. Anarchistic 
speeches, writings, and meetings are essen- 
tially seditious and treasonable. 

Addresses and Messages. 



Anarchy is a crime against the whole Anarchy a 
human race; and all mankind should band ^^^^^ 
against the anarchist. His crime should be ^^^^^ 
made an oSence against the law of nations. Race 
like piracy and that form of man-stealing 
known as the slave trade; for it is of far 
blacker infamy than either. It should be so 
declared by treaties among all civilized 
powers. Such treaties would give to the 
Federal Government the pow^r of dealing 
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Alto It is just as foolish to refuse all progress 

^„ because people demanding it desire at some 
points to go to absurd extremes, as it would 
be to go to these absurd extremes simply be- 
cause some of the measures advocated by 
the extremists were wise. — Sorbonne Address. 



Bro«d- In a republic, to be successful we must 

^jjjlj^^j, learn to combine intensity of conviction 
▼i. Gloomy ^ith a broad tolerance of diflFerence of con- 

Bicotry 

viction. Wide diflFerences of opinion in mat- 
ters of religious, political, and social beUef 
must exist if conscience and intellect alike 
are not to be sttmted, if there is to be room 
for healthy growth. Bitter internecine ha- 
treds, based on such differences, are signs, not 
of earnestness of belief, but of that fanaticism 
which, whether religious or anti-religious, 
democratic or anti-democratic, is itself but a 
manifestation of the gloomy bigotry which 
has been the chief factor in the downfall of 
so many, many nations. — Ibid. 



commii- I* is true that the doctrines of communistic 

^^„ Socialism, if consistently followed, mean the 

Socialism 

a Death ultimate annihilation of civilization. Yet 

ci^mxa- ^^^ converse is also true. Ruin faces us if 

tioo we decline steadily to try to reshapeour 
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whole civilization in accordance with the law commu- 
of service, and if we permit ourselves to be sock^m 
misled by any empirical or academic con- * Death 
sideration into refusing to exert the common civiuwi- 
power of the community where only collective *^**" 

action can do what individualism has left 
tmdone, or can remedy the wrongs done 
by an unrestricted and ill-regulated individ- 
ualism. There is any amount of evil in 
our social and industrial conditions of to- 
day, and unless we recognize this fact and 
try resolutely to do what we can to remedy 
the evil, we run great risk of seeing men in 
their misery turn to the false teachers whose 
doctrines would indeed lead them to greater 
misery, but who do at least recognize the fact 
that they are now miserable. — The Outlook. 



There are many peculiarly high-minded socitUati 
men and women who like to speak of them- Dei^^ 
selves as Socialists, whose attitude, conscious 
or unconscious, is really merely an indignant 
recognition of the evil of present conditions 
and an ardent wish to remedy it, and whose 
Socialism is really only an advanced form of 
liberalism. Many of these men and women 
in actual fact take a large part in the ad- 
vancement of moral ideas, and in practice 
wholly repudiate the purely materialistic, 
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Bodaiiito and therefore sordid, doctrines of those 
D^i^M Socialists whose creed really is in sharp 
antagonism to every principle of public and 
domestic morality, who war on private 
property with a bitterness but little greater 
than that with which they war against the 
institutions of the home and the family, 
and against every form of religion. Catholic 
or Protestant. — Ibid. 



Th« In dealing with the marriage relation the 

AtutSui Socialist attitude is one of tmmixed evil. 
towMd Assuredly woman should be guarded and 
anun-** honorcd in every way, her rights jealously 
J^** upheld, and any wrong done her should be 
regarded and punished with severe judgment ; 
but we must keep in mind the obvious fact 
that equality of consideration does not mean 
identity of fimction. Our effort should be 
to raise the level of self-respect, self-con- 
trol, sense of duty in both sexes, and not to 
push both down to an evil equality of moral 
turpitude by doing away with the self-re- 
straint and sense of obligation which have 
been slowly built up through the ages. We 
must bring them to a moral level by raising 
the lower standard, not by depressing the 
high. It is idle to prattle against the " econo- 
mic dependence" of woman upon man. Iq 
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the ideal household — ^an ideal which I be- 
lieve, though very far from being universally 
realized, is yet now more generally realized 
than ever before — there is really complete 
economic interdependence, as well as the 
high spiritual and moral interdependence 
which is more nearly attained in happy wed- 
lock, in a permanent partnership of love and 
duty, than in any other relation of life which 
the world has yet seen. Rights should be 
forfeited by neither partner; and duties 
should be shirked by neither partner. The 
duty of the woman to be the child-bearer and 
home-keeper is just as obvious, simple, and 
healthful as the duty of the man to be the 
breadwinner and, if necessary, the soldier. 
Whenever either the man or the woman loses 
the power or the will to perform these obvious 
duties, the loss is irreparable, and, whatever 
may be the gain in ease, amiable softness, 
self-indulgent pleasure, or even artistic and 
material achievement, the whole civilization 
is rotten and must fall. — Ibid. 
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A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

COLBRIDGB. 

A baby lying on his mother's breast 
Draws life from that sweet fount; 
He takes his rest 
And heaves deep sighs; 
With brooding eyes 
Of soft content 
She shelters him within that fragrant nest. 
And scarce refrains from crushing him 

With tender violence, 
His rosebud mouth, each rosy limb 

Excite such joy intense; 
Rocked on that gentle billow, 

She sings into his ear 
A song that angels stoop to hear. 
Blest child and mother doubly blest! 
Such his first pillow. 

A man outwearied with the world's mad race 

His mother seeks again; 

His furrowed face. 

His tired gray head. 

His heart of lead 

Resigned he yields; 

She covers him in some secluded place. 

And kindly heals the earthy scar 

Of spade with snow and flowers. 

While glow of sun and gleam of star, 

And murmuring rush of showers. 

And wind-obeying willow 

Attend his unbroken sleep; 

In this repose secure and deep. 

Forgotten save by One, he leaves no trace. 

Such his last pillow. 

Irving Brownb« 
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THE wilfully idle man, like the wilfully 
barren woman, has no place in a sane, 
healthy, and vigorous community. More- 
over, the gross and hideous selfishness for 
which each stands defeats even its own 
miserable aims. Exactly as infinitely the 
happiest woman is she who has borne and 
brought up many healthy children, so 
infinitely the happiest man is he who has 
toiled hard and successfully in his life-work. 

The Strenuous Life. 



Tli« 

Happiest 

Men and 

Women 



The 
Orenteit 
Thing in 



If the men of the nation are not anxious to 
work in many diflFerent ways, with all their 
might and strength, and ready and able to the worid 
fight at need, and anxious to be fathers of 
famiUes, and if the women do not recognize 
that the greatest thing for any woman is to 
be a good wife and mother, why, that nation 
has cause to be alarmed about its future. 

Letter to Mrs. Van Vorst. 
157 
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The The man must be glad to do a man's 

Mothw*©f wo^'k, to dare and endure and to labor; 
Healthy to keep himself, and to keep those dependent 

Children . ir xr 

Upon him. The woman must be the house- 
wife, the helpmeet of the homemaker, the 
wise and fearless mother of many healthy 
children. In one of Daudet's powerful and 
melancholy books he speaks of "the fear 
of maternity, the haunting terror of the 
young wife of the present day." When such 
words can be truthfully written of a nation, 
that nation is rotten to the heart's core. 
When men fear work or fear righteous war, 
when women fear motherhood, they tremble 
on the brink of doom ; and well it is that they 
should vanish from the earth, where they are 
fit subjects for the scorn of all men and 
women who are themselves strong and brave 
and high-minded. — The Strenuotis Life. 



Kaee ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ OT womau, through no fault of 

Suicide iiis or hers, goes throughout life denied those 
highest of all joys which spring only from 
home life, from the having and bringing up 
of many healthy children, I fed for them 
deep and respectful sympathy, — ^the sym- 
pathy one extends to the gallant fellow 
killed at the beginning of a campaign, or 
to the man who toils hard and is brought to 
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ruin by the fault of others. But the man or Race 
woman who deUberately avoids marriage and 
has a heart so cold as to know no passion 
and a brain so shallow and selfish as to dislike 
having children, is in effect a criminal against 
the race and should be an object of con- 
temptuous abhorrence by all healthy people. 

Letter to Mrs. Van Vorst. 



Finally, even more important than ability The 

to work, even more important than ability ^^!^ll 
to fight at need, is it to remember that the in^^rft t^e 
chief of blessings for any nation is that it 
shaU leave its seed to inherit the land. It 
was the crown of blessings in biblical times; 
and it is the crown of blessings now. 

Sorbonne Address. 



The greatest of all curses is the curse of The 



sterility, and the severest of all condemnations 
should be that visited upon wilful steriUty. 
The first essential in any civilization is that 
the man and the woman shall be father and 
mother of healthy children, so that the race 
shall increase and not decrease. If this is 
not so, if through no fault of the society there 
is failure to increase, it is a great misf orttme. 



Cune of 
Sterility 
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TiM If the failure is due to deliberate and wilful 

8tiH^^ fault, then it is not merely a misfortune, it is 
oneof those crimes of ease and self-indulgence, 
of shrinking from pain and effort and risk, 
which in the long run Nature punishes more 
heavily than any other. — Ibid. 



To If we of the great republics, if we, the free 

ttMRMe^ people who claim to have emancipated our- 
th« selves from the thraldom of wrong and error, 

?Sr* bring down on our heads the curse that comes 
upon the wilfully barren, then it will be an 
idle waste of breath to prattle of our achieve- 
ments, to boast of all that we have done. 
No refinement of life, no delicacy of taste, 
no material progress, no sordid heaping up of 
riches, no sensuous development of art and 
literature, can in any way compensate for the 
loss of the great f imdamental virtues ; and of 
these great fimdamental virtues, the greatest 
is the race's power to perpetuate the race. 

Ibid. 



A Man'f Character must show itself in the man's 
Dnty°to** performance both of the duty he owes 
Hbnieif himself and of the duty he owes the State. 
5imiiy The man's foremost duty is owed to himself 
and his family ; and he can do this duty only 
by earning money, by providing what is 
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essential to material well-being; it is only a Man's 
after this has been done that he can hope to 'do^^T© 
build a higher superstructure on the solid Himself 
material foimdation; it is only after this has pamuy 
been done that he can help in movements 
for the general well-being. He must pull his 
own weight first, and only after this can his 
surplus strength be of use to the general 
public. It is not good to excite that bitter 
laughter which expresses contempt; and 
contempt is what we feel for the being whose 
enthusiasm to benefit mankind is such that he 
is a burden to those nearest him ; who wishes 
to do great things for humanity in the ab- 
stract, but who cannot keep his wife in 
comfort or educate his children. — Ibid. 



The man who, for any cause for which he The 

is himself accountable, has failed to support ^J^a'the 
himself and those for whom he is responsible, unworthy 
ought to feel that he has fallen lamentably 
short in his prime duty. But the man who, 
having far surpassed the limit of providing for 
the wants, both of body and mind, of himself 
and of those depending upon him, then piles 
up a great fortime, for the acquisition or 
retention of which he returns no correspond- 
ing benefit to the nation as a whole, should 
himself be made to feel that, so far from 
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The 
Wortliy 
and the 
Unworthj 
Citizen 



being a desirable, he is an unworthy, citizen 
of the community; that he is to be neither 
admired nor envied; that his right-thinking 
f ellow-coimtrymen put him low in the scale 
of citizenship, and leave him to be consoled 
by the admiration of those whose level of 
purpose is even lower than his own. — Ibid. 



No Room 
for the 
Idler 



There is no room in our healthy American 
life for the mere idler, for the man or woman 
whose object it is throughout life to shirk 
the duties which life ought to bring. 

Addresses and Messages. 



Mothers Th® ^^n or woman who as breadwinner 
5*® . and home-maker, or as wife and mother, has 

Benefftc* 

tors of the douc all that he or she can do, patiently and 
^*°** imcomplainingly, is to be honored; and is to 
be envied by all those who have never had 
the good fortime to feel the need and duty 
of doing such work. The woman who has 
borne, and who has reared as they should be 
reared, a family of children, has in the most 
emphatic manner deserved well of the 
Republic. Her burden has been heavy, and 
she has been able to bear it worthily only by 
the possession of resolution, of good sense, of 
conscience, and of unselfishness. But if she 
has borne it well, then to her shall come the 
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supreme blessing, for in the words of the Mothers 
oldest and greatest of books, "Her children Bane^ 
shall rise up and call her blessed "; and among tow oi the 
the benefactors of the land her place must be 
with those who have done the best and the 
hardest work, whether as lawgivers or as 
soldiers, whether in public or in private life. 

Ibid. 



Unquestionably no conmiunity that is ac- ^^^ 
tually diminishing in numbers is in a healthy Breeden 
condition : and as the worid is now, with huge " Good 
waste places still to fill up, and with much of ^*|*^ 
the competition between the races reducing 
itself to the warfare of the cradle, no race has 
any chance to win a great place unless it 
consists of good breeders as well as of good 
fighters. — Ibid. 



There are many excellent people who have Toi»toy»i 



praised Tolstoy's fantastic religious doc- 
trines, his fantastic advocacy of peace. The 
same quality that makes the debauchee and the 
devotee alternate in certain decadent families, 
the hysterical development which leads to 
violent emotional reaction in a morbid nature 
from vice to virtue, also leads to the creation 
of Tolstoy's Kreutzer Sonata on the one 
hand, and of his unhealthy peace-mysticism 
on the other. A sane and healthy mind would 



Fantastic 
Doctrines 



Fantastic 
Doctrines 
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Tolstoy^ be as incapable of the moral degradation of 
the novel as of the decadent morality of the 
philosophy. If Tolstoy's countrymen had 
acted according to his moral theories they 
wotdd now be extinct, and savages would 
have taken their place. — The Strenuous Life. 



Marrisd To all who have known really happy family 
^^•" lives, that is to all who have known or have 
witnessed the greatest happiness which there 
can be on this earth, it is hardly necessary to 
say that the highest ideal of the family is at- 
tainable only where the father and mother 
stand to each other as lovers and friends, 
with equal rights. — Ibid. 



Ths citrse To increase greatly a race must be prolific, 
Barren- ^^^ there is no curse so great as the curse of 
ness barrenness, whether for a nation or an individ- 
ual. When a people gets to the position even 
now occupied by the mass of the French and by 
sections of the New Englanders where the death 
rate surpasses the birth rate, then that race is 
not only fated to extinction but it deserves 
extinction. When the capacity and desire for 
fatherhood and motherhood is lost the race 
goes down, and should go down ; and we need 
to have the plainest kind of plain speaking ad- 
dressed to those individuals who fear to bring 
children into the world. — American Ideals. 



X 

Life in the Open 
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They saw the silences 
Move by and beckon; saw the fonns, 
The very beards, of burly storms, 
And heard them talk like sounding seas . . . 
They saw the snowy mountains rolled 
And heaved along the nameless lands 
Like mighty billows; saw the gold 
Of awful sunsets; saw the blush 
Of sudden dawn, and felt the hush 
Of heaven when the day sat down 
And hid his face in dusky hands. 

Joaquin Millbr. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress tree; 
We know the forest round us 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Bryant. 
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Life in the Open 



IN htinting, the finding and killing of the whmt the 
game is after all but a part of the whole, j^^^l 
The free, self-reliant, adventiirous life, with Man 
its rugged and stalwart democracy ; the wild 
surroimdings, the grand beauty of the 
scenery, the chance to study the ways and 
habits of the woodland creatures — all these 
unite to give to the career of the wilderness 
htmter its peculiar charm. The chase is 
among the best of all national pastimes; it 
cultivates that vigorous manliness for the 
lack of which in a nation, as in an individual, 
the possession of no other qualities can 
possibly atone. — The Wilderness Hunter. 



No one, but he who has partaken thereof. The joy ©f 

can understand the keen delight of himting in H""*^ 

lonely lands. For him is the joy of the horse 

well ridden and the rifle well held ; for him the 

long days of toil and hardship, resolutely 

endured, and crowned at the end with 

triumph. In after years there shall come 
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The Joy o< forevcf to his mind the memory of endless 
°""*^ prairies shimmering in the bright sun ; of vast 
snow-clad wastes lying desolate tmder gray 
skies ; of the melancholy marshes ; of the rush 
of mighty rivers; of the breath of the ever- 
green forest in summer; of the crooning of 
ice-armored pines at the touch of the winds 
of winter; of cataracts roaring between hoary 
motmtain masses; of all the innumerable 
sights and sounds of the wilderness; of its 
immensity and mystery; and of the silences 
that brood in its still depths. — Ibid. 



The Free Life on a cattlc ranch, on the great plains 
or among the foothills of the high mountains, 
has a peculiar attraction for those hardy, 
adventurous spirits who take most kindly 
to a vigorous out-of-door existence, and who 
are therefore most apt to care passionately for 
the chase of big game. The free ranchman 
lives in a wild, lonely cotmtry, and exactly as 
he breaks and tames his own horses, and 
guards and tends his own branded herds, so 
he takes the keenest enjoyment in the chase, 
which is to him not merely the pleasantest of 
sports, but also a means of adding materially 
to his comforts, and often his only method of 
providing himself with fresh meat. — Ibid. 
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Htinting in the wilderness is of aU pastimes 
the most attractive, and it is doubly so when 
not carried on merely as a pastime. Shooting 
over a private game preserve is of course in 
no way to be compared to it. The wilder- 
ness himter must not only show skill in the 
use of the rifle and address in finding and 
approaching game, but he must also show 
the qualities of hardihood, self-reliance, and 
resolution needed for eflFectively grappling 
with his wild surrotmdings.— 7Wi. 



Rtmtiiig 

in the 

WUder- 

neM 



No life can be pleasanter than life during indoon 
the months of fall on a ranch in the northern "* ^"V J" 

the 

cattle cotmtry. The weather is cool; in the R«nch 
evenings and on the rare rainy days we are 
glad to sit by the great fireplace, with its 
roaring cottonwood logs. But on most days 
not a cloud dims the serene splendor of the 
sky ; and the fresh pure air is clear with the 
wonderful clearness of the high plains. — Ibid. 



No one can help liking the lark; it is such 
a brave, honest, cheery bird, and moreover 
its song is uttered in the air, and is very long- 
sustained. But it is by no means a musician 
of the first rank. The nightingale is a per- 



««Harkl 
Harklthe 

Lark at 

HeaTen'f 

Gate 

Sings'* 
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-Harki former of a very different and far higher 
Lark at ofder; yet though it is indeed a notable and 
=~^*' admirable singer, it is an exaggeration to caU 
8iiif»" it tmequalled. In melody, and above all in 
that finer, higher melody where the chords 
vibrate with the touch of eternal sorrow, it 
cannot rank with such singers as the wood 
thrush and hermit thrush. The serene, 
ethereal beauty of the hermit's song, rising 
and falling through the still evening, under 
the archways of hoary mountain forests that 
have endured from time everlasting; the 
golden, leisurdy chiming of the wood thrush, 
sotmding on Jtme afternoons, stanza by 
stanza, through sun-flecked groves of tall 
hickories, oaks, and chestnuts; with these 
there is nothing in the nightingale's song to 
compare. — Ibid. 



The Most of us, as we grow older, grow to care 

^edom id relatively less for sport than for the splendid 
ont-of- freedom and abotmding health of outdoor 
life in the woods, on the plains, and among 
the great motmtains; and to the true nature 
lover it is melancholy to see the wilderness 
stripped of the wild creatures which gave it no 
small part of its peculiar charm. 

Outdoor Pastimes. 
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Often when camping near some great cattle cdii of the 
outfit I have lain awake at night for an hour ^^* 
or over listening to the wild, not unmusical, 
cal's of the cowboys as they rode rotmd the 
half-slumbering steers. In the dear, still 
night air the calls can be heard for a mile and 
more, and I like to listen to them as they 
come through the darkness, half mellowed 
by the distance, for they are one of the 
characteristic sounds of plains life. 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 



The charm of ranch life comes in its free- The 



dom, and the vigorous, open-air existence it 
forces a man to lead. Except when himting 
in bad ground, the whole time away from 
the house is spent in the saddle, and there 
are so many ponies that a fresh one can 
always be had. — Ibid. 



Charm of 
Ranch Life 



One of the pleasantest times of camping Aroimdthe 
out is the period immediately after supper, camp-Fire 
when the htmters lie in the blaze of the 
firelight, talking over what they have done 
diuing the day and making their plans for 
the morrow. And how sotmdly a man who 
has worked hard sleeps in the open, none but 
he who has tried it knows. — Ibid. 
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Ranh Yet in certain moods a man cares less for 

&»nadfl ttf ^^^^ ^YiQ loveliest bird songs than for the 
wflder- wilder, harsher, stronger sotmds of the wil- 
derness ; the guttural booming and clucking of 
the prairie fowl and the great sage fowl in 
spring; the honking of gangs of wild geese, 
as they fly in rapid wedges; the bark of an 
eagle, wheeling in the shadow of storm- 
scarred cliffs ; or the far-off clanging of many 
sandhill cranes, soaring high overhead in cir- 
cles which cross and recross at an incredible 
altitude. Wilder yet, and stranger, are the 
cries of the great four-footed beasts: the 
rhythmic pealing of a bull-elk's challenge ; and 
that most sinister and mournful sotmd, ever 
fraught with foreboding of murder and rapine, 
the long-drawn baying of the gray woM . 

The Wilderness Hunter. 



The Indeed, save to the trained ear, most mere 

^^^^ bird songs are not very noticeable. The 
the Birds ordinary wilderness dweller, whether hunter 
or cowboy, scarcely heeds them; and in fact 
knows but little of the smaller birds. If a 
bird has some conspicuous peculiarity of look 
or habit he will notice its existence; but not 
otherwise. He knows a good deal about 
magpies, whiskey jacks, or water ousels ; but 
nothing whatever concerning the thrushes, 
finches, and warblers. — Ibid. 



XI 

Life on the Frontier and 
on the Plains 
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O strange New World that yit wast never young. 
Whose youth from thee by gripin' need was wrung, 
Brown foundlin' o' the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowled roun' by the Injun's cracklin' tread. 
And who grew'st strong thr ushifts an' wants an' pains. 
Nursed by stem men with empires in their brains, 
Who saw in vision their young Ishmel strain 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean's mane; 
Thou skilled by Freedom and by gret events 
To pitch new states ez Old World men pitch tents, 
Thou taught by fate to know Jehovah's plan, 
Thet man's devices can't unmake a man. 

Oh, my friends, thank your God, if you have one, that he 
*T wixt the Old World and you set the gulf of a sea, 
Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright as your pines, 
By the scale of a hemisphere shape your designs. 

LOWBLL. 
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Life on the Frontier and on the 

Plains 

BUT on the frontier, and generally among The 

those who spend their lives in, or on the 'ro****"- 
borders of, the wilderness, life is reduced to 
its elemental conditions. The passions and 
emotions of these grim hunters of the moun- 
tains, and wild rough-riders of the plains, are 
simpler and stronger than those of people 
dwelling in more complicated states of so- 
ciety. As soon as the commtmities become 
settled and begin to grow with any rapidity, 
the American instinct for law asserts itself; 
but in the earlier stages each individual is 
obliged to be a law to himself and to guard 
his rights with a strong hand. 

The Wilderness Hunter. 



They hold strongly by certain rude vir- FnmtiM 
tues, and on the other hand they quite fail ^^J*^^ 
to recognize even as shortcomings not a «uBad 
few traits that obtain scant mercy in older 
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Frmititr 
DMp«fm- 
doas not 
all Bad 



communities. Many of the desperadoes, 
the man-killers, and road-agents have good 
sides to their characters. Often they are 
people who, in certain stages of civiliza- 
tion, do, or have done, good work, but who, 
when these stages have passed, find them- 
selves surrounded by conditions which accen- 
tuate their worst qualities, and make their 
best qualities useless. The average desper- 
ado, for instance, has, after all, much the same 
standard of morals that the Norman nobles 
had in the days of the battle of Hastings, 
and, ethically and morally, he is decidedly 
in advance of the vikings, who were the 
ancestors of these same nobles — ^and to whom, 
by the way, he himself could doubtless trace 
a portion of his blood. — Ibid. ' 



The The influence of the wild country upon the 

Frontian- man is almost as great as the effect of the 

nan and 

the Wilder- man upou the country. The frontiersman 
destroys the wilderness, and yet its destruc- 
tion means his own. He passes away before 
the coming of the very civilization whose ad- 
vance guard he has been. Nevertheless, 
much of his blood remains, and his striking 
characteristics have great weight in shaping 
the development of the land. The vaiying 
peculiarities of the different groups of men 
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who have pushed the frontier westward at The 

different times and places remain stamped ^^^^^^ 
with greater or less clearness on the people thewiider- 
of the communities that grow up in the fron- 
tier's stead. — The Winning of the West. 



OMl 



The old pioneer days are gone, with their Need for 
roughness and their hardship, their incredible *^*^JJ*J 
toil and their wild half-savage romance. 
But the need for the pioneer virtues remains 
the same as ever. The peculiar frontier 
conditions have vanished ; but the manliness 
and stalwart hardihood of the frontiersmen 
can be given even freer scope under the 
conditions surrounding the complex indus- 
dustrialism of the present day. 

Addresses and Messages. 



Between 

the Upper 

and the 

Nether 

MiUitone 



No greater wrong can ever be done than to 
put a good man at the mercy of a bad, while 
telling him not to defend himself or his 
fellows ; in no way can the success of evil be 
made surer and quicker; but the wrong was 
peculiarly great when at such a time and in 
such a place the defenceless Indians were 
thrust between the anvil of their savage red 
brethren and the hammer of the lawless and 
brutal white borderers. 

The Winning of the West. 



12 
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Sentimeii- 
talistt and 
the 
Indian 



«< Maudlin 
Fanatics " 



Mrs. Jackson's book^ is capable of doing 
more harm because it is written in good 
English, and because the author, who had 
lived a pure and noble life, was intensely in 
earnest in what she wrote, and had the most 
praiseworthy purpose — ^to prevent our com- 
mitting any more injustice to the Indians. 
This was all most proper; every good man or 
woman should do whatever is possible to 
make the government treat the Indians of the 
present time in the fairest and most generous 
spirit, and to provide against any repetition 
of such outrages as were inflicted upon the 
Nez Percys and upon part of the Cheyennes, 
or the wrongs with which the civilized nations 
of the Indian territory are sometimes threat- 
ened. The ptirpose of the book is excellent, 
but the spirit in which it is written cannot be 
called even technically honest. As a polemic, 
it is possible that it did not do harm (though 
the effect of even a polemic is marred by 
hysterical indifference to facts) . As a history 
it would be beneath criticism, were it not that 
the high character of the author and her 
excellent literary work in other directions 
have given it a fictitious value and made it 
much quoted by the large class of amiable 
but maudlin fanatics concerning whom it 
may be said that the excellence of their 

» A Century of Dishonor. 
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intentions but indifferently atones for the 
invariable folly and ill effect of their actions. 
It is not too much to say that the book is 
thoroughly untrustworthy from cover to 
cover, and that not a single statement it 
contains should be accepted without inde- 
pendent proof; for even those that are not 
absolutely false, are often as bad on account 
of so much of the truth having been sup- 
pressed. — Ibid. 



" Maodlio 
Fanatici " 



Few indeed are the men who can look a 
score of years into the future, and fewer still 
those who will make great sacrifices for the 
real, not the fancied, good of their children's 
children ; but in questions of race supremacy 
the look-ahead should be for centuries rather 
than decades, and the self-sacrifice of the 
individual must be for the good not of the 
next generation but perchance of the fourth 
or fifth in line of descent. — Ibid 



Looking 

into the 

Future 



Americans need to keep in mind the fact Americans 



that as a nation they have erred far more 
often in not being willing enough to fight than 
in being too willing. Once roused, they have 
always been dangerous and hard-fighting 
foes; but they have been over-difficult to 



DiiBcnlt to 
Arouse 
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Americans fouse. Their educated classes in particular 
toi^m« ^^^ *o ^ perpetually reminded that, though 
it is an evil thing to brave a conflict need- 
lessly, or to btdly and bluster, it is an even 
worse thing to flinch from a fight for which 
there is legitimate provocation, or to live in 
supine, slothful, unprepared ease, helpless 
to avenge an injury. — Ibid. 



Fair puy The Indians should be treated in just the 
'**'*^* same way that we treat the white settlers. 
Give each his little claim; if, as would 
generally happen, he declined this, why then 
let him share the fate of the thousands of 
white hunters and trappers who have lived 
on the game that the settlementof the country 
has exterminated, and let him, like these 
whites, who will not work, perish from the 
face of the earth which he cumbers. 

The doctrine seems merciless, and so it is ; 
but it is just and rational for all that. It 
does not do to be merciful to a few, at the cost 
of justice to the many. 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 



succeufor The pcoplc that for one or more genera- 

Mighty tions finds its allotted task in the conquest 

of a continent has before it the possibility 

of a splendid victory, and the certainty of 

incredible toil, suffering, and hardship. The 
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opportunity is great indeed; but the chance success 
of disaster is even greater. Success is for i^hty 
a mighty race, in its vigorous and masterful 
prime. It is an opportunity such as is offered 
to an army by a struggle against a power- 
ful foe; only by great eflfort can defeat be 
avoided, but triumph means lasting honor 
and renown. — The Winning of the West. 



The world would probably have gone ^^^^^l 
forward very little, indeed would probably New and 
not have gone forward at all, had it not been people 
for the displacement or submersion ot savage 
and barbaric peoples as a consequence of 
the armed settlement in ctrange land of the 
races who hold in their hands the fate of the 
years. Every such submersion or displace- 
ment of an inferior race, every such armed 
settlement or conquest by a superior race, 
means the infliction and suffering of hideous 
woe and misery. It is a sad and dreadfid 
thing that there should of necessity be such 
throes of agony ; and yet they are the birth- 
pangs of a new and vigorous people. — Ibid. 



As it is in the battle, so it is in the infinitely in the 
greater contests where the fields of fight are ^**'J,|J^ 
pQntinentS; and the ages form the measure 
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intfc* of time. In actual life the victors win in 
^^ ^ spite of brutal bltmders and repeated checks. 

Ibid. 



Even a strong race, in its prime, and given 
tJ^^ the task at the right moment, usually fails 
^j?w«*- to perform it; for at the moment the im- 
mense importance of the opporttmity is 
hardly ever understood, while the selfish 
interests of the individual and the generation 
are opposed to the interest of the race as a 
whole. — Ibid. 



TteRMi The cowbojrs form a class by themselves, 
^ and are now quite as typical representatives 
of the wilder side of Western life, as were a 
few years ago the skin-clad hunters and 
trappers. They are mostly of native birth, 
and although there are among them wild 
spirits from every land, yet the latter soon 
become undistinguishable from their Ameri- 
can companions, for these plainsmen are far 
from being so heterogeneous a people as is 
commonly supposed. On the contrary, all 
have a certain curious similarity to each 
other; existence in the west seems to put the 
same stamp upon each and every one of them. 
Sinewy, hardy, self-reliant, their life forces 
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them to be both daring and adventurous, and The rmi 
the passing over their heads of a few years ^^^^^ 
leaves printed on their faces certain lines 
which tell of dangers quietly fronted and 
hardships uncomplainingly endured. They 
are far from being as lawless as they are 
described; though they sometimes cut queer 
antics when, after many months of lonely 
life, they come into a frontier town. 

— Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 



The Texans are perhaps the best at the virtoei 
actual cowboy work. They are absolutely vicel^l 
fearless riders and understand well the habits *^« ^^- 

boy 

of the half wild cattle, being unequalled in 
those most trying times when, for instance, 
the cattle are stampeded by a thunder-storm 
at night, while in the use of the rope they are 
only excelled by the Mexicans. On the other 
hand, they are prone to drink, and when 
drunk, to shoot. Many Kansans, and others 
from the northern States, have also taken up 
the life of late years, and though these 
scarcely reach, in point of skill and dash, the 
standard of the southerners, who may be 
said to be bom in the saddle, yet they are to 
the full as resolute and even more trust- 
worthy. — Ibid. 
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In vain the speeding of shyness; 

In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods . . . 

. . . where geese nip their food with short jerks, 

Where sundown shadows lengthen over the limitless 
prairie, 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread of the 
square miles, far and near, 

Where winter wolves bark amid wastes of snow and ice- 
dad trees . . . 

The moose, large as an ox, cornered by htmters, plunging 
with his forefeet, the hoofs as sharp as knives . . . 

The blazing fire at night, the sweet taste of supper, the 
talk, the bed of hemlock boughs, and the bear-skin. 

Walt Whitman. 

My heart 's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart 's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer. 

Burns. 
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The Call of the Chase 

O be remarkably successful in killing TheFiwt- 
game a man must be a good shot ; but a Hunter 



good target shot may be a very poor hunter, 
and a fairly successful hunter may be only 
a moderate shot. Shooting well with the 
rifle is the highest kind of skill, for the rifle 
is the queen of weapons; and it is a diffictdt 
art to learn. But many other qualities go 
to make up the first-class hunter. He must 
be persevering, watchful, hardy, and with 
good judgment ; and a little dash and energy 
at the proper time often help him immensely. 
I myself am not, and never will be, more 
than an ordinary shot; for my eyes are bad 
and my hand not over-steady; yet I have 
killed every kind of game to be found on 
the plains, partly because I have hunted very 
perseveringly, and partly because by prac- 
tice I have learned to shoot about as well 
at a wild animal as at a target. I have killed 
rather more game than most of the ranch- 
men who are my neighbors, though at least 
half of them are better shots than I am. 

Hunting Trips oj a Ranchman. 
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HoBMOM The man who can kill his buck right along 
^^^ag at a hundred yards has a right to claim that 
®^« he is a good shot. If he can shoot offhand 
standing up, that is much the best way, but 
I myself always drop on one knee, if I have 
time, tmless the animal is very close. It is 
curious to hear the nonsense that is talked 
and to see the nonsense that is written about 
the distances at which game is killed. Rifles 
now carry with deadly effect the distance of a 
mile, and most middle-range hunting-rifles 
would at least kill at half a mile; and in war 
firing is often begtm at these ranges. But 
in war there is very little accurate aiming, and 
the fact that there is a variation of thirty or 
forty feet in the flight of the ball makes no 
difference; and, finally, a thousand bullets 
are fired for every man that is killed — ^and 
usually many more than a thousand. How 
would that serve for a record on game? The 
truth is that three hundred yards is a very 
long shot, and that even two htmdred yards 
is a long shot. — Ibid. 



To my mind there is no comparison be- 
TI10 Rifltt 
▼■. the tween sport with the rifle and sport with the 

Shot-Gim shot-gun. The rifle is the freeman's weapon. 
The man who uses it well in the chase show§ 

that he om at n^i tt§e it algg m war witi 



▼8. the 
Shot-Oun 
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human foes. I would no more compare the The Ruie 
feat of one who bags his score of ducks or 
quail with that of him who fairly hunts down 
and slays a buck or bear, than I Would com- 
pare the skill necessary to drive a buggy with 
that required to ride a horse across country ; 
or the dexterity acquired in handling a 
billiard cue with that shown by a skilful 
boxer or oarsman. The difference is not 
one of degree; it is one of kind. — Ibid. 



Killing a deer from a boat while the poor 



When 



animal is swimming in the water, or on snow- Hunting is 
shoes as it flounders helplessly in the deep 
drifts, can only be justified on the plea of 
hunger. This is also true of lying in wait at 
a lick. Whoever indulges in any of these 
methods, save from necessity, is a butcher, 
pure and simple, and has no business in the 
company of true sportsmen. 

Fire hiuiting may be placed in the same 
category; yet it is possibly allowable under 
exceptional circtimstances to indulge in a 
fire hunt, if only for the sake of seeing the 
wilderness by torch-light. 

The Wilderness Hunter. 



To me still-hunting elk in the moiuitains. The cau 
when they are calling, is one of the most "'*^*'** 
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The Can attractive of sports, not only becatise of the 
of the BUc g£^ ^^^ stately beauty of the quarry and the 

grand nature of the trophy, but because of 
the magnificence of the scenery, and the stir- 
ring, manly, exciting nature of the chase 
itself. It yields more vigorous enjoyment 
than does liu-king stealthily through the grand 
but gloomy monotony of the marshy wood- 
land where dwells the moose. The climbing 
among the steep forest-dad and glade-strewn 
mountains is just difficult enough thoroughly 
to test soundness in wind and limb, while 
without the heart-breaking fatigue of white- 
goat hunting. The actual grapple with an 
angry grizzly is of course far more full of 
strong, eager pleasure; but bear himting is 
the most uncertain, and usually the least pro- 
ductive, of sports. — Ibid. 



Himten But asidc from any such benefit, it is an 
^mm incalculable added pleasure to any one's 
Wild Life sum of happiness if he or she grows to know, 
even slightly and imperfectly, how to read 
and enjoy the wonder-book of nature. All 
htmters should be natiu-e lovers. It is to be 
hoped that the days of mere wasteful, boast- 
ftd slaughter are past, and that from now on 
the hunter will stand foremost in working for 
the preservation and perpetuation of the wild 
life, whether big or little. — Outdoor Pastimes. 
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It is worth noting how many of the leaders The ciim* 
among our statesmen and soldiers have LeadSf ol 
sought strength and pleasure in the chase, Men 
or in kindred vigorous pastimes. Of course 
field sports, or at least the wilder kinds, which 
entail the exercise of daring, and the endur- 
ance of toil and hardship, and which lead 
men afar into the forests and mountains, 
stand above athletic exercises; exactly as 
among the latter, rugged outdoor games, like 
football and lacrosse, are much superior to 
mere gymnastics and calisthenics. 

The Wilderness Hunter. 



Soldien 



The qualities that make a good soldier are, oood 
in large part, the qualities that make a good Himtere 
hunter. Most important of all is the ability Good 
to shift for one's self, the mixture of hardi- 
hood and resotu-cefulness which enables a 
man to tramp all day in the right direction, 
and when night comes, to make the best 
of whatever opportunities for shelter and 
warmth may be at hand. Skill in the use of 
the rifle is another trait; quickness in seeing 
game, another; ability to take advantage of 
cover, yet another ; while patience, endurance, 
keenness of observation, resolution, good 
nerves, and instant readiness in an emergency 
are all indispensable to a really good hunter. 

Outdoor Pastimes. 
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AH All life in the wilderness is so pleasant that 

^/•™" the temptation is to consider each particular 
pieMAst variety, while one is enjoying it, as better 
than any other. A canoe trip through the 
great forests, a trip with a pack-train among 
the mountains, a trip on snow-shoes through 
the silent, mysterious fairyland of the woods 
in winter each has its peculiar charm. To 
some men the simny monotony of the great 
plains is wearisome ; personally there are few 
things I have enjoyed more than journeying 
over them where the game was at all plentiful. 

Outdoor Pastimes. 



Baci&h- True sportsmen, worthy of the name, men 
Km fMM^ who shoot only in season and in moderation, 
^•c«* do no harm whatever to game. The most 
objectionable of all game destroyers is, of 
cotu-se, the kind of game butcher who simply 
kills for the sake of the record of slaughter, 
who leaves deer and ducks and prairie- 
chickens to rot after he has slain them. Such 
a man is wholly obnoxious ; and, indeed, so 
is any man who shoots for the purpose of 
establishing a record of the amount of game 
killed. To my mind this is one very un- 
fortunate feature of what is otherwise the 
admirably sportsmanlike English spirit in 
these matters. — Ibid. 
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tk In addition to being a true sportsman and The Bi«- 

i not a game butcher, in addition to being a n^ti* 

ti himiane man as well as keen-eyed, strong- s^o^i* 

be ft 

tk limbed, and stout-hearted, the big-game Nfttuniiit 

021 hunter should be a field naturalist. If 

iifi possible, he should be an adept with the 

oi camera; and hunting with the camera will 

tax his skill far more than hunting with the 
rifle, while the results in the long run give 
much greater satisfaction. Wherever pos- 
sible he shotdd keep a note-book, and should 
carefully study and record the habits of the 
wild creatures, especially when in some 
remot^ regions to which trained scientific 
observers but rarely have access. If we 
could only produce a hunter who would do 
for American big game what John Burroughs 
has done for the smaller wild life of hedgerow 
and orchard, farm and garden and grove, we 
should indeed be fortunate. — Ibid. 



I am not disposed to tmdervalue manly sport Must 

be ft 
Paitime 



outdoor sports, or to fail to appreciate the ^®* 



advantage to a nation, as well as to an in- 
dividual, of such pastimes ; but they must be 
pastimes, and not business, and they must not 
be carried to excess. There is much to be 
said for the life of a professional hunter in 
lonely lands; but the man able to be some- 
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Sfort mnit thing more, should be that something tnore 
plitime — ^^ explorer, a naturalist^ or dse a man 
who makes his hunting trips merely ddi^tf ul 
interludes in his life-work. As for excessive 
game butchery, it amotmts to a repulsive 
debauch. — Ibid. 
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